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FEDERAL EXCISE TAX 
ON LONG DISTANCE 
REDUCED 


rROM 


25% TO 10% 


N 


yood News for Telephone Users 


FEDERAL EXCISE TAX 
ON LOCAL SERVICE 
REDUCED 


FROM 
15% TO 10% 


f 
HE reductions in federal excise taxes. voted recently by Congress. 
mean substantial sayings for telephone users. Your telephone bill is 


lowered by the entire difference between the old and the new taxe s. 


Instead of paying 25‘; on Long Distance calls, you now pay 


10°, .On Local telephone service, the tax isnow 10(7 instead of 15%. 


The entire amount of the saving in taxes comes off the bills of 


our customers. None of it is retained by the telephone companies. 


The reductions went into effect on April | and apply to service 


billed to you on or after that date. 


Now it costs vou even less to keep in touch by telephone. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM A 





A new star in office duplicating 


it performs 


paperwork magic 


a there's a new moderately-priced Multigraph duplicator — the Multilith 
Model 750 —the end result of over 50 years’ experience in office duplicating 


It's versatile enough to do the thousand-and-one different reproduction jobs mod 


ern business has every right to expect of its duplicating equipment. 


With the new Model 750, as with any Multigraph duplicator, you save time and 


money. You write only once. Blank paper is then transformed into as many sharp, 


clean, permanent copies as you need—by the tens or thousands 


A quick check of your business will reveal a large number of paperwork operations 
on which the Multilith Model 750 will cut your costs and conserve profits. Call the 
nearby Multilith office for a demonstration or write Addressograph-Multigraph Cor 
poration, Cleveland 17, Ohio— Production Machines for Business Records 


Addressograph-Multigraph 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


No. 99M— Purchase Procedures Using Multigraph Methods 


WRITE FOR THESE FREE No. 97M—Planning and Production Order Writing 
METHODS BULLETINS No. 87M— Simplified Order-Invoice Procedures 


No. 92M—Multigraph Methods for Accounting Reports 


SERVING SMALL BUSINESS—BIG BUSINESS 
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LOOK AT THESE 
ADVANTAGES 


Clean, uniform copies in black 


or colors 


Wide choice of paper and 


card stocks 


Duplicate on both sides of 


any paper 


Duplicated copies ready for 


immediate use 


Positive paper pick-up and 


registration 


Convenient cabinet for supplies 





—EVERY BUSINESS 





B. 
tsa Red Yate 


INTRODUCING THE 


Dir COL he 


aiiaiensdone 200 — 
ADDING MACHINE 


Styled to grace the most modern 
office .. . designed to give the utmost 
in operating ease .. . built to provide 
the unfailing dependability that’s a 
hallmark of Burroughs products. It’s 
today's smartest, newest adding-sub- 
tracting machine—today's best add- 
ing machine buy! Available in 8- and 
10-column capacities, with or without 
credit balance feature. Electric oper- 
ation, of course. See this great new 
Burroughs! Try it now! The yellow 
pages of your telephone directory 
‘list your nearest Burroughs dealer or 
branch office. Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 


Burroughs 
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MANAGEMENT POLICIES 







: Following up William Bright's 

Are Salesmen Overpaid? W.H int 13 article on “Making Meetings 
. , - Pa Off,” Robert Ross next 
Making Meetings Pay Off aii , 14 month will conclude the self 






improvement series which were 
tarted in April with Herbert 


COST AND PROFIT CONTROL Prochnow's tips on getting a 









; ' . , peech across thor Ross 
System Speeds Customer Service Eugene Whit 20 —— Author I will 
tell how to give instructions so 
Company Puts Routine Jobs on Machines to Cut Costs . W N 10 that they will be carried out 
willingly and correctly a feat 
Do Coffee Breaks Cut Profits? 22 many executives find extreme! 





lifficult 











OFFICE ADMINISTRATION AND METHODS 


Herbert Brayer’s series of ai 


















How 10 Companies Keep Employees Cool 18 ticles yo - aoe oo ma 
( ne evelopmen in urope 
Greeting 15,000 Visitors a Year t M. Mck 17 will start in June, After visit 
a number of different cities 
New Systems and Equipment 48 in several countries, Author 
Braver returned to this coun 
try earl in April. Watch for 
EMPLOYEE AND LABOR RELATIONS some surprising revelations in 
: h eries! 
These Older Employees Hold Their Own Frank Dix 24 - , 
Ways to Keep Employees Happy Kenneth R. Macl ild 30 rl interesting ., * “ 
1a l program wi ”« aL 
Human Relations in Business 45 scribed next month, one which 
in operation at Peoria, Ill 
everal companies including 
EXECUTIVE HEALTH Caterpillar Tractor, have joined 
i plan there, and the result 
Untie Those Knots—It's Easy to Relax Dr. | \ 26 have proved rewarding 
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Offices in the News 4 New Books 54 cy Pre “0 Company ere 
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Business Tips 52 Business on the March 56 cheduled for this month, ha 
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. ‘e STANDARD 
AWERICK® SEATING 


i 
chairs 


Cutting Costs 


You can cut your office costs, 
by increasing your office effi- 
ciency. Properly seated office 
workers are more efficient— 


and, therefore, less costly. 


FINE-REST Aluminum Chairs 
will increase productivity, and 
reduce absenteeism, fatigue, 
and errors. FINE-REST Chairs 
provide a service that pays 
for itself. Why not let your 
dealer demonstrate the FINE- 


REST cost-saving features? 


Write for the name of your 
nearest FINE-REST dealer. 


- 


ALUMINUM SEATING 


al f 
CUDCTAMON 
‘fRayv svreRecer < 


/aKRONS 


National Casualty uses adhesive labels to lengthen the life of its card- 


file records. 


Offices. IN THE NEWS 


National Casualty Company of 
Detroit has found a novel way to 
handle its card-file records. Data on 
each policy is kept on 3- by 5-inch 
cards, with personal information on 
the top portion, while the lower 
part is used to record premium pay- 
ments for a 4-year period. Former- 
ly, when the payment section was 
filled, a duplicate card was typed, 
stapled to the original, and returned 
to the file. There were, however, the 
usual errors in retyping, and the 
files were getting bulky and hard to 
handle. Now National Casualty uses 
adhesive labels, printed exactly the 
same as the bottom of the regular 
3- by 5-inch cards, and when a rec- 
ord card is full, the label is placed 
over the old record section. The last 
full year’s payment record is copied 
onto the top line of the adhesive 
label, and recording of future pay- 
ments is continued right on the 
label. 


Suspended Offices apparently are 
becoming more and more prevalent. 
Now a European manufacturer of 
materials handling equipment, en- 
gaged in helping other firms stack 
material upwards and use their 
“air rights,” decided to practice 


New figures are recorded directly onto stripped-in labels 


what it preaches. Lansing Bagnall, 
Ltd., built a new factory at Basing- 
stoke, England, and suspended of- 
fices and subassembly rooms from 
the ceiling. One important result, 
according to our report, is that “the 
executives are close to the produc- 
tion line.”” Overhead factory offices 
are no novelty in America (Allison 
Division of General Motors uses 
them in Indianapolis), but it is 
doubtful if there are any executive 
offices “in suspension” in this 
country. 


Tupperware Home Parties, Inc., 
has opened its new national head- 
quarters building near Orlando, 
Fla. The building was erected on a 
1,000-acre tract of land, which is 
beautifully landscaped and contains 
several lakes. There is a pavilion 
with the capacity to seat 1,000 per- 
sons, a walled-in garden, two con- 
ference auditoriums, and _ other 
buildings. At dedication ceremonies, 
more than 600 company representa- 
tives, mostly women, took part in 
a $35,000 treasure hunt which fea- 
tured such prizes as Cadillacs, mink 
coats, diamond rings, and television 
sets. Mrs. Brownie Wise, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, has led 
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Tupperware in its 3-year rise to 
second place among companies spe- 
cializing in home party plan selling. 


Socony-Vacuum building, now un- 
der way, is the largest building 
project undertaken in New York in 
a quarter of a century. The 42-story 
structure will occupy an entire 2- 
acre block and will provide working 
space for 10,000 persons. The Gal- 
breath Corporation, building owner, 
said, “‘We doubt that there will be 
any appreciable exodus of large 
companies to the suburbs.” The 
mammoth office structure will be 
the largest commercial air-condi- 
tioned building ever erected, ac- 
cording to the builders. There will 
be 35 operatorless elevators and 2 
escalators. The Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Company will be the major tenant, 
occupying nearly half of the office 
space. Total investment is estimated 
at $45 million or more. 


Exodus to Suburbs discussion at 
this time brings up thought of Gen- 
eral Foods’ recent move from its 
New York offices to new headquar- 
ters at White Plains, N. Y. This 
move undoubtedly is the most re- 
cent “exodus” of a large company, 
and reports indicate that everybody 
concerned is happy in the new 
home. 


Roof-Top Banking will soon be a 
reality in St. Louis, Mo. A building 
designed for drive-on banking is 
now being built for the State Bank 
& Trust Company of Wellston, and 
a major innovation will be the roof- 
top use of two bulletproof “Snor- 
kels.”” These Snorkels, built by Mos- 
ler Safe, will make it possible for 
patrons to drive onto the roof and 
transact their business in seconds 
without leaving their cars. The tel- 
ler in each Snorkel will be stationed 
below the roof on the first floor of 
the bank, and a system of two-way 
speakers and periscope-type mir- 
rors will enable the teller and cus- 
tomer to see and speak to each 
other. A small tray-like elevator 
will handle deposit and withdrawal 
transactions. It is estimated that 
each Snorkel can take care of at 
least 60 cars an hour. 


Job Enlargement in office opera- 
tions has accomplished excellent re- 
sults at Detroit Edison Company. 
Employees have taken on more re- 
sponsibilities, enjoy their work 
more, and do a better job for the 
company. Job enlargement, of 
course, is just what the term im- 
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ARE THERE ANY OUTWORN 
IDOLS IN YOUR BUSINESS? 


...W. H. Conant's critical articles about outmoded business prac- 
tices now appearing in AMERICAN BUSINESS have aroused so much 
interest that Dartnell has arranged to stock a supply of his thought- 
provoking book, ‘‘Outworn Business Idols,'’ for your convenience. 


. . . Here is an easy-to-read book that enables you to evaluate busi- 
ness practices and methods through the eyes of one of America’s 
experienced business consultants. 


What Foster McGaw Has Done, You, Too, Might 
Profitably Do—a Letter from the American Hospital Sup- 
ply Corporation: 


Dear Mr. Bryant: tients are given 


the eo 
There is no quest . 
the value of UTWORN BUSINES; 
ying with rich protein 
t meaty thing lI 


apter 


4 


The reading by 

make the book worth hundar 
I have just fir 
you would be 


pages that 


and marginal notes turn to read t n py which shows 


feel are parti 


In most cases 


f emphasis I predict 


of ex epti nha j heavy proteing are tat’ s ane f the reading of thie 
or more people in our 
get some stimulat 

ing that will etand 


nh this important 


erely yours 
jeter G McGaw 


hairman of the Board 


Send for This Book 


Send for this much-talked-of-book. Acquire 
the objective, critical attitude that enables 


topflight consultants to save their clients 


wtzn2nO 
o pgauisr”d UAOes — = 


thousands of dollars 


2<2=2<<---- Mail the Coupon for Free Examination **---"=-=-4 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, 4670 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send on approval “Outworn Business Idols,” by W. H. Conant, as ad 
vertised in AMERICAN BUSINESS. Your memo invoice for $4 plus postage will be paid 
promptly or the book will be returned postpaid within 10 days 

Name Position 
Company 


Address 


City Zone State 
Check for $4 enclosed Bill me personally 


Bill company 





Your Choe of Two 
Melptul New Reports 


CHOICE NUMBER | 


“101 Ways to Cut Office Costs” 
75 Pages—20 Illustrations 


Organizing for Increased Production 
Work Analysis to Cut Office Costs 
Proficiency Standards for New Employees 
When a Valued Employee Wants to Quit 
Lost Time and Overtime in the Office 
Fatigue os a Factor in Production 
Getting Rid of Errors and Mistakes 

The High Cost of Writing 

Keeping Employees Informed 

Office Service to Top Management 


CHOICE NUMBER 2 
‘101 Ways to Reduce Employee 


Turnover”’ 
80 Pages—25 Illustrations 


Selecting Employees Who Will Make Good 
Getting Newcomers Off to a Good Start 
Picking Employees for Promotion 

Rating Plans for Employees 

Two-Way Communications 

Making the Welfare Plan Pay 

Taking Care of the Older Employee 

How to Develop Good Supervisors 

Pension Plans to Hold Employees 


Modernization to Cut Turnover 


Included FREE with 15 Months’ 
New or Renewal Subscription 


These reports were prepared by Dartnell 
editors for the exclusive use of subscribers to 
AMERICAN BUSINESS—the Magazine of 
Management 


it is read each month by more than 25,000 
business executives responsible for the profits 
of America's leading industrial and commer 
cial enterprises. It reports methods for cutting 
expenses, improving employee relations, and 
speeding the growth of the business 


NOT SOLD SEPARATELY 


To get this report without charge simply 
send us a new subscription, or a renewal, for 
15 issues of AMERICAN BUSINESS at the 
regular price of $5 (foreign postage extra) 


AMERICAN 
BUSINESS 


a Dalle Ciblieilion 


CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 


plies: Jobs are broadened, made 
more important. Employees lose the 
feeling that they are in a rut—stuck 
in a small job that has no poten- 
tialities. Detroit Edison apparently 
is a leader in this field of job en- 
largement, and more details on the 
subject will follow in a later issue. 


Five-Channel Punched Tape, 
which was the subject of an Amer- 
ican Management Association con- 
ference in New York late in Feb- 
ruary, Was more recently the topic 
of a discussion, this time at a meet- 
ing last month of the Railway Sys- 
tems and Procedures Association. 
United States Steel executives out- 
lined their plan, as they did at the 
New York meeting. From this 
meeting, it is clear that railroads 
have found—-and are finding 
many uses for the _ five-channel 
punched tape and its “common lan- 
guage machines.” 


New Research Center of Bur- 
roughs Corporation has opened in 
Paoli, Pa., and its employees and 
machines have moved from down- 
town Philadelphia. The Research 
Center is engaged in research and 
development work in electronics, 
electromechanics, and magnetics. 
The laboratory has built two “giant 
brain” electronic computers and 
has developed a number of elec- 
tronic applications in  punched- 
paper tape. 


Uniform Time Measurement of 
office and clerical operations is un- 
der way at the Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft Division of United Air- 
craft Corporation, East Hartford, 
Conn. The program began about 3 
years ago, and several hundred 
office employees are included in 
groups whose performance records 
are published every month. Such a 
measuring program is about the 
only absolute method of distribut- 
ing workloads evenly in an office; 
otherwise, there will be some em- 
ployees turning out several times 
the work of other employees. 


New Office Building will be built 


in downtown Oakland, Calif., the 
first to go up since before World 
War II. The 28-story, glass-walled 
office building will contain more 
than 250,000 square feet of space. 
The Hermann Safe Company of San 
Francisco has started construction 
of a new $500,000 office building 
and manufacturing plant, and a 
new 6-story office building in San 
Francisco has just been occupied 


by Home Mutual Savings & Loan 
Association. The city’s newest sky- 
scraper office building is being built 
by the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. When completed in 1955, 
it will be a safe port in a storm, 
for tests were made to make sure 
the building will not leak and win- 
dows will not break—even in a 70- 
mile-an-hour rainstorm or hurri- 
cane. Water was poured into the 
slipstream of an aircraft engine to 
hammer at the various glass, steel, 
aluminum, and marble surfaces, 
but engineers and observers stand- 
ing behind the surfaces came out 
safe and dry. 


Machine Accounting Errors were 
cut by the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western Railroad, and overtime has 
been virtually eliminated. In the 
Railroad’s IBM machine room, er- 
rors were found in the automatic 
calculations, such as charging a car 
in the 31-day month of January 
with 52 days per month. Dust from 
the basement (where the room was 
located) would get into the machine 
and the 10 digit would come up 
with the 1 digit. By changing the 
physical layout, rearranging the 
schedule, and otherwise streamlin- 
ing the department, these errors 
were eliminated, work force was 
reduced, and additional reports are 
now turned out. 


UNIVAC Computer has been in- 
stalled at General Electric’s Appli- 
ance Park, Louisville, Ky., and it is 
the first commercial application of 
this machine. It is being used for 
payroll, materials scheduling and 
inventory control, cost accounting, 
among other things. The speed of 
this machine offers “payroll service 
while you wait,” since complete re- 
ports are available in about 20 min- 
utes for a department of about 700 
employees. One “‘solution’’ that for- 
merly required 50 hours of desk 
work is now completed in 1/5 of a 
second on the UNIVAC. An instal- 
lation of the UNIVAC is also sched- 
uled for The Franklin Life Insur- 
ance Company, Springfield, IIl., 
within the near future. 


Air Conditioning in the June Sav- 
ings and Loan Company’s offices 
in Cincinnati has an economical ar- 
rangement. The 11 “packaged”’ 
units are centrally controlled by a 
time-clock system in the basement, 
and these timers shut off the con- 
ditioners at 6:00 p.m. and turn 
them on at 7:00 a.m. the next 
morning. There are savings in 
water and electricity, plus less 
wear on equipment. 
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“The phone that never rings’... 


tating machine. He can dictate correspondence 


It’s a remarkable new kind of phone—the Dic- 


taphone TELECORD phone, memoranda, reports, as 


simply and conveniently 


It doesn’t ring because it’s a dictating instrument! as ringing up a friend on the telephone. 


All a man has to do is pick up the TELECORD re- Now everybody in an organization can have the 


ceiver and he’s connected to a network system 


leading to a TIME-MASTER, the world’s finest dic- 


benefits of electronic dictation for just a few cents 
i day. And they can all use the very best—the 
rIME-MASTER, the only dictating machine with the 
Dictabelt, the plastic record which reproduces the 
oice with unmistakable clarity 

And any number of dictators can be added to the 
network without basically altering the installation 
owing to TELECORD’s economical “building block 
implicity 

May we send you details showing how compani 
of all kinds are cutting dictation costs in half with 


TELECORD installations? 


Dictaphone Corporation, Dept 
20 Lexington Ave 


le 
Name 
Company 


Street Address 


DICTAPHONE ® 0%" | coy a zon 
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INVENTORY CONTROL 
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RESEARCH 


SALES ANALYSES 


ickly and accurately. 


f these can easily absorb the cost of th 


RECORDING & STATISTICAL CORPORATION 
100 SIXTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 13, N. Y. + your service bureau for ‘live facts’ - BOSTON - DETROIT - CHICAGO - MONTREAL - TORONTO 


Punched card tabulation by R & S of your figures on all 3 gives you the correlation qu 


is service. 


tories, any one o 
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igures, increase 
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(Courtesy of Jewel Tea Company, Inc.) 


Lettow. FROM READERS 


Save Filing Time 
To the Editor: 


I have been reading Mr. Wylie’s 
series of articles appearing in AMER- 
ICAN Bustness faithfully and with 
considerable interest. In most every 
instance, the general problem or spe- 
cific problem has two solutions—the 
one which he recommends; the sec- 
ond, the whiteprint process. Perhaps 
you are familiar with whiteprinting 
as either the Bruning Process or the 
Ozalid Process. However, in reading 
his articles, I find no reference to 
them 

His most recent effort ‘““Ten Ways 
to Save Filing Time” (Jan. 1954) par- 
agraph 4—‘“Discontinuing Filing Du- 
plicate Material”—brings up a sub- 
ject which, as he indicates, is a major 
problem with growing or large busi- 
nesses and which has been greatly 
relieved, if not eliminated, through 
the use of the whiteprint process’ 
translucent master. The following 
steps make this possible: 

1. Practically all white paper used 
for letterheads and interoffice com- 
munication forms is sufficiently trans- 
lucent to serve as a whiteprint mas- 
ter. Thus the duplicates are always 
readily available and centralized fil- 
ing or controlled filing becomes more 
practical. 

2. Material initiated within the 
operation, either interoffice communi- 
cation or second sheet file copy, can 
be typed on low cost translucent pa- 
per which assures high quality and 
fast reproductions. 

The procedure as briefly outlined 
above is becoming more and more 
widely used within industry. With 
Ozalid’s introduction into the field of 
a low cost machine, it is now possible 
to have the reproduction adjacent to 
any central file area. Thus, a request 
coming to the central file area for 


copies can be done in seconds and the 
master never leaves the hands of your 
file clerk. 

I hope the foregoing information 
will be of some value to you and I am 
looking forward to reading the rest 
of your articles in AMERICAN Busi- 
Ness.—C. B. Hull, branch sales man- 
ager, OZALID, Division of General 
Aniline & Film Corp., St. Louis, Mo 


Self-Insurance 
To the Editor: 


In the April issue of AMERICAN 
BUSINESS on page 56 you mention the 
fact that the Upjohn Company has 
cut their collision insurance from 
$137,000 per year to $59,000 per year 
by self-insuring. This substantial sav- 
ing in itself proves that it paid this 
company to self-insure 

However, a few lines further on in 
your article you discredit this saving 
by saying, “Is it another one of those 
things that glitters like gold, but 
turns out to be a bit on the gilt side?” 
I do not understand your reasoning 
when you intimate that a reduction 
from $137,000 to $59,000 is not “gold” 
but “gilt.” We would certainly appre- 
ciate hearing from you further.—-Sip 
ALEXANDER, Alexander Shirt Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, Calif 


Mr. ALEXANDER: Regarding the Up- 
john Company’s experience with “‘self- 
insuring” salesmen’s cars, what I had 
in mind was that I am not at all sure 
that the Upjohn Company thoroughly 
explored the cost of insuring its cars, 
and I question whether the savings 
mentioned are estimated or real 

Actually, a number of insurance 
companies are now working with fleet 
operators on an experience basis, and 
it is possible to buy insurance and 
get the services of insurance safety 
consultants at a cost not much higher 
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than the cost would be if the cars 
were “self-insured.” 

This matter of ‘‘self-insurance” of 
business cars is covered rather com- 
pletely in our special survey that we 
have just published on business car 
expense cotrol. This is a 200-page, 
looseleaf compilation of data on the 
operation of business cars, prepared 
by our staff with the assistance of 
Carl Seashore, who has had a great 
deal of experience in working with 
companies operating fleets of busi- 
ness car's 


Correction, Please! 
To the Editor: 

In the descriptive statement run in 
your November 1953 issue about Die- 
bold’s Tra-dex Vertical Visible Cab- 
inet, the first sentence is incorrect. 
It refers to an elevator file, indicat- 
ing that the lower drawer can be ele- 
vated to the level of the upper tubs. 
This is elaborated by the second sen- 
tence, referring to push-button con- 
trol bringing the desired pan of rec- 
ords to the operator immediately. 

This is not factual, as VISIrecord, 
Inc., the founders of the visible verti- 
cal industry and the originators of 
this principle in the United States, is 
the only manufacturer of an elevated 
type unit which brings the lower 
drawer to the same height as the 
records contained in the upper 
drawer. 

Furthermore, the claim in the next 
sentence that this file has a capacity 
of up to 112,000 records is tremen- 
dously exaggerated, as the very max- 
imum possible capacity would be less 
than 10 per cent of this figure. 

I felt this information would be of 
interest.—HERBERT WESTON, presi- 
7 nt, VISIrecord, Inc., New York, 

New York. 


Mr. WESTON: Thank you for call- 
ing this error to our attention. How- 
ever, the error is not on the part of 
the manufacturer. It is in our pres- 
entation of the item. The Tra-dex 
was illustrated and described as one 
of the devices displayed at the Oc- 
tober National Business Show held in 
New York. The second paragraph of 
this item discussed an entirely differ- 
ent device, which was also exhibited 

Diebold’s new Elevator File 

This change in the subject matter 
wasn't apparent, however, because of 
our failure to capitalize the words 
“Elevator File.” As it appears in the 
text, it seems we are attributing all 
the qualities of the Elevator File to 
the Tra-dex, which holds its records 
in a bottom drawer and in the top of 
the cabinet. Naturally, this small cab- 
inet would not be capable of holding 
one-tenth the quantity of cards which 
can be filed in the much larger Ele- 
vator File. 

The Elevator File has no drawers 
to be elevated. Revolving shelves of 
record trays are brought to the op- 
erator’s fingertips by the touch of a 
button. 
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KILL 


Teletype Nachine 


ACOUSTICAL CABIN 
OR Ali WOIEY 
OFFICE MACHINES 


NOISE? 


ne 


KY 


Photo courtesy National Broadcasting Co., 
Communications Dept., RCA Bldg., N. Y.C. 


Sof’Tone absorbs all high frequency vibrations from noise and 
reduces the new sound level more than 50%. Teletypes become 
quieter than a noiseless typewriter. Noise control to be effective 
starts right where noise begins—at the machine itself. Nerve 
wracking noise lowers workers’ production capacity. Sof’Tone 
stops this unnecessary waste. 


TELETYPES can now be located anywhere, even beside the 
desks of other workers. Necessary concentration is assured with 
Sof’Tone. Enjoyment of better working conditions results in real 
dividends. Sof’Tone pays off in reduced errors and increased 
production. 
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Results guaranteed—Or You Do Not Pay! 





17 COMMERCIAL ST., ROCHESTER 14, N.Y. 








Write today for details. Give machines, 
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Final reports which will be reproduced in quantity by offset printing are automatically produced on these Cardatypes 
from punched cards dropped into the slot. The old system involved long and tedious hand typing and endless checking 


Company Puts Routine Office Jobs on 





A. C. Nielsen Company has mechanized many repetitive 


office jobs and thereby realized sizable savings. In some 


cases, special equipment has been added to the standard 


machines for further simplification of a particular operation 





By Wells Norris 


Y mechanizing an_ operation, 
b eight employees in one section 
at A. C, Nielsen Company, Chicago, 
have doubled production and im- 
proved delivery of reports. In addi- 
tion, the employees get greater en- 
joyment out of their jobs because 
only the routine, repetitive ele- 
ments were removed and put on 
machines. 

Some of this computation sec- 
tion’s work was put on tabulating 
equipment after it had been han- 
dled manually for some time, but 
the tabulating department hardly 
noticed the additional load; in fact, 
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related procedure changes in this 
department effected a net reduction 
in workload. 

Mechanization of routine clerical 
jobs has cracked many other bottle- 
necks at A. C. Nielsen Company, 
and virtually every department can 
point to projects that have helped 
to speed production and cut costs 
While the company has barely 
started to develop a formal work- 
simplification program, it has been 
simplifying its office operations for 
years. 

Interestingly enough, much of 
the simplification has involved tedi- 


ous Clerical jobs. Many of these 
routine operations have been trans- 
ferred to machines, leaving the 
more challenging work for the em- 
ployees. With a great deal of the 
monotony taken out of jobs, work- 
ers naturally enjoy the work more 
and find they are not so fatigued 
at the end of the day. 

Nielsen now has seven full-time 
systems people, and two others 
have been loaned out on a special 
investigative project. These systems 
specialists actually fall into two 
groups, one comprising the staff for 
the Food and Drug Division, and 
the other handling systems and pro- 
cedures in the Radio and Television 
Division. For all practical purposes, 
however, they are part of the same 
team, since ideas developed by the 
two groups are interchanged for 
the greatest possible use. 

In Nielsen’s market research 
operations, the primary job is that 
of getting up special confidential 
reports for clients—-who may be 
manufacturers, their advertising 
agencies, or radio and television 
stations and networks. Manufac- 
turers may be interested in how 
their product is selling in grocery 
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ca Ceara — 


This girl is selecting a ‘‘piggyback"’ plugboaord which will replace the one on 
the machine in lower right foreground. Little time is lost in making change 
Millions of used punched cards are 
stored, identified by colored labels 


achines to Cut Costs 


Master card on box of new cards is 


Basically a key-punch operation, the work here includes reading a film pro 
jected on screen in front of girl, checking panel board, and punching cards used for keeping perpetual inventory 
1] 
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Field report forms are kept in place 
with holder (model in background) 


Old report forms were bulky and hard 
to handle, for holders were not used 
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or drug stores (handled by Niel- 
sen’s Food and Drug Division), or 
they may want to know how thei! 
advertising program is faring on 
radio or television (handled by the 
Radio and Television Division). 

The job, therefore, is largely one 
of figures. Nielsen finds many uses 
for the usual run of tabulating and 
accessory equipment, and it also 
makes use of eight electronic cal- 
culating machines. 

Many of these standard machines 
can fit Nielsen’s needs more ade- 
quately by an addition here or a 
slight change there, and it is here 
that the company’s systems spe- 
cialists show to particularly good 
advantage. Executives from the 
staff cooperate closely with the line 
personnel, of course, in devising 
some of these changes, but many of 
the best ideas originate directly 
from these line people who work 
on the machines every day. 

An example of the way Nielsen 
modifies some of the standard ma- 
chines is seen in its key-punch set- 
up in the Radio and Television Di- 
vision, where an IBM type 024 
punch is used. There are really two 
types of key-punch arrangements; 
that is, one is used to punch cards 
from information projected on a 
screen from a film, and one is used 
to punch cards from information 
read from a tape 

While the operation is one involv- 
ing key punching, it might more 
aptly be called automatic film or 
tape decoding. A_ standard key 
punch is used, but Nielsen has 
added a unit containing step-relays 
which are indexed by the movement 
of the tape or film as it passes 
through the scanning device. These 
step-relays emit electrical impulses 
which cause the 024 automatically 
to punch the appropriate informa- 
tion. In conjunction with this unit 
is a lighted panel board which gives 
the operator opportunity for a vis- 
ual check of the information en- 
tered in the step-relays 

In connection with this same key- 
punching operation, Nielsen has de- 
signed its own “station pin box,” 
which makes it possible for the 
key-punch operator to depress a 


Tabulator switchboards or plugboards 
have received special treatment. The 
board at far left uses timesaving 
plugs, and the two in the middle are 
made from plaster of Paris so that a 
required wiring is accomplished by 
inserting all at once. The board on 
the right has switches for cutting 
specific circuits 


out or cutting in 


single key, instead of a number of 
keys, in order to enter a five-digit 
code in the punching sequence. 

Certain radio and television sets 
throughout the country are used to 
record families’ listening habits. 
The key-punch department keeps 
a master card on hand containing 
codes for the stations normally re- 
ceived by each of these sets. 

When the tape or film record for 
that particular set is received in the 
key-punch department, the oper- 
ator merely selects the proper mas- 
ter card from the file and inserts 
it into the station pin box. The 
operator then has available, for 
decoding, the codes for the stations 
recorded on the tape or film. As 
previously noted, the depression 
of a single key permits the selec- 
tion of the proper station code 
group for punching into the card. 

While the complete explanation 
of this key-punching arrangement 
would be rather lengthy and in- 
volved, it is sufficient here to bring 
out the fact that Nielsen could not 
be content with the standard key 
punch; the company had to design 
a station pin box, time panei board, 
and a special keyboard to speed the 
decoding operation, and it asked 
IBM to make certain modifications 
to fit detailed specifications. 

In another part of its clerical 
operation, Nielsen was able to elim- 
inate a great deal of manual work 
and put the complete job on ma- 
chines. This work involved prepar- 
ing reports for final printing. Under 
the old system, punched cards 
would be run through tabulating 
machines, the resulting data would 
be copied onto worksheets for com- 
puting, and then typists would 
make up final reports for photo- 
graphing. These final typed copies 
often had erasures and this made 
it difficult for the photographer, 
who needed spotlessly clean master 
copies to get best results in pre- 
paring plates for offset printing. 
Too, there seemed to be an endless 
job of copying, checking, and typ- 
ing the same material over and 
over. 

Now these reports are prepared 
automatically, and the’ endless 
checking and typing have been 
eliminated. IBM Cardatypes are 
used in the preparation of the re- 
ports, and the punched cards which 
heretofore were run through the 
tabulating machine to get printed 
copy for the preparation of work- 
sheets or the typing of masters are 
now simply dropped into place in 
the Cardatypes, and the reports are 
automatically typed. These final 
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Many people think of the typical sales- 
man as a richly dressed man who drives 
the latest and most expensive car. In 
this final article in a series, Author 
Conant probes deeply into this question 
of salesmen and their so-called big pay 


HE answers to the question “Are 

salesmen overpaid and under- 
worked?” are likely to be “Yes, 
if—” or “No, but—.” In either case 
it is an important subject. 

Perhaps commerce and industry 
need to set universal standards for 
salesmanship and to grade sales- 
men from “A” for Able to “X” for 
Exit. Then it would be possible to 
scale their pay by grades and to 
match grades to the needs of hard 
or easy selling jobs. The flaw in this 
Utopian scheme is that every last 
salesman rates himself AAA-1 plus. 

This leads to the question of what 
constitutes salesmanship. There are 
no standard tests such as those for 
C. P. A.’s or plumbers. An engineer 
can become a licensed professional 
by passing state quizzes, but no 
bureau gives accolades to the sell- 
ing go-getters or flunks the weather 
reporters and “almost contract 
closers.” 

Then the dividing line between 
selling and buying is as uncertain 
as between genius and mental in- 
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By W. H. Conant 


stability. Any transaction may be 
more actively an act of buying than 
a feat of selling. Just for example 
a man telephones the publishers of 
a reference volume and says he 
wants to start the service. “Will 
you please send us the book at 
So the publisher sends the 
salesman for that district with an 
order blank to be signed. The book? 
Oh, that will be delivered anon 
Was that selling? Anyhow, a salary 
or commission was paid. Was it 
worth 5 per cent, 10 per cent, 15 


once?” 


per cent, or how much? 

The answer in this case is not 
hard to give. It must be enough to 
keep enough 
men” on the staff long enough to 
know what is in the book if any 
body asks; and to be available on 
call. If there is no one to send when 
a call comes 
sary to send anyone at all 


presentable “sales 


assuming it Is neces 
the con 
cern is not paying enough. If there 
are too many available or wander 
ing around their districts unprofit 
ably, they are paid too much 

















In retail stores, much the same 
test applies, except that more sell- 
ing technique can be used on every 
potential customer who 
There is a well-known type of store 
at which it is economical to buy; 
and apparently too economical 
Customers go from one unattended 
counter to another trying to get a 
salesperson to accept their money. 
If the pay scale there were right, 
there would be enough sales clerks. 

But in the wide field of salesmen 
who radiate out from 
branch offices to find and create 
custome! 


enters. 


home or 


the pay problem is more 
intricate 

The several uncertainties of mar 
keting goods begat the paying of 
salesmen by straight commission; 
which made them assume all the 
risk. In an era when it was a priv- 
ilege to get a job at outside selling 
this seemed logical to merchants 
and the widely 
prevalent when competent 
salesmen are in urgent demand, bet 


custom became 


Today 
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As a followup to Herbert Prochnow's tips on public speaking 


last month, this article tells how to improve your meetings 


William Bright is 
chairman of the 
Committee for 
Employee Devel- 
opment at The 
Pure Oil Com- 
pany, Chicago. 
He has had sales 
and = supervisory 
training, and em- 
ployee-development experience with 
Pure Oil since 1939. His educational 
background includes a degree from 
Brown University and study in man- 
agement, communications, human re- 
lations, and adult 
Northwestern University and the Uni- 


education at 


versity of Chicago. 
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By William E. Bright, Jr. 


F the innumerable variety, per- 

haps the ideal type of meeting 
is the one in which love occurs at 
first sight. Too bad that isn’t our 
subject! The kind of meeting that 
concerns us, however, is the in- 
formal business conference or staff 
meeting. What a considerable pleas- 
ure, not just to attend them, but to 
have this opportunity to read about 
them, too! 

It recalls the man who said, “I’ve 
read so much about the dangers of 
smoking lately that after much re- 
flection I have decided to give up 
reading.” 

With this psychologically sound 
approach, let’s take a look at the 
course these remarks shall cover. I 
shall provide my own answers to 
several ‘appropriate’ questions. 
You may disagree. 

Here are the questions. What are 
the reasonable objectives for a staff 
conference? How do you make 
meetings motivating? Is this meet- 
ing really necessary? How about 
physical arrangements? What are 
the qualifications of a good confer- 


ence leader? What does he do be- 
fore, during, and after the staff 
meeting? 

There are at least three sound 
objectives for a business confer- 
ence: To inform the manager and 
thus improve his decisions, to in- 
crease cooperative efficiency in the 
group concerned, and to motivate 
group members through satisfying 
certain of their psychological needs. 

Since satisfaction of these needs 
is a valuable service performed by 
the business conference, let’s identi- 
fy them. The listing that appeals to 
me includes the need for a sense of 
belonging, security, recognition, in- 
dividual significance, and new ex- 
perience or growth. A meeting is 
motivating to the extent that it 
helps to provide these satisfactions 
we look for in our employment. 

Nothing has been said of using 
the business conference to secure a 
group decision. At the risk of being 
branded a reactionary’s reaction- 
ary, I admit to the conviction that 
conferences should not be used for 
this purpose. This stems from my 
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belief that in a competitive econo- 
my, decision must—even ought to 

remain the prerogative of the in- 
dividual manager. 

Group decision should be ruled 
out—except where board members 
vote to fulfill their obligation to the 
share owners they represent—for 
at least two reasons. It is good 
neither for the company nor the 
conference member. 

Quite a few jaundiced observers 
have already said a group has no 
real entity apart from that of its 
components, that group decisions 
are most often compromise deci- 
sions, safe decisions, average deci- 
sions never precise for the individ- 
ual or individual situation. You can 
hold an individual manager ac- 
countable for decision. Holding a 
group accountable is holding quick- 
silver. Civilizations, nations, fam- 
ilies—and companies—that achieve 
outstanding success owe much of it 
to individual genius which is indi- 
vidually applied. 

Almost by definition, a group de- 
cision cannot completely satisfy 
any member of the group... . and 
often opposes that of a minority or 
nonvocal majority. Can it be that 
a lot of frustration hides behind 
this fact? I think it does, and that 
in conflict with our desire to “run 
the company” is the usually accu- 
rate hunch that it’s lucky we don’t. 
Our need for security coexists and 
combats our urge to command. 

But when business conferences 
are designed to improve individual 
decision, increase cooperative effi- 
ciency, and satisfy basic employee 
needs, they can be worthwhile for 
all concerned. Full use of the in- 
formal conference for these ends is 
a large part of what consultative 
management means to me. 

Whenever meetings are men- 
tioned, someone is bound to ask, 
“Do we really have to hold this 
meeting?” 

What is a good rule of thumb for 
deciding if a meeting is really 
needed? There’s no pat answer, of 
course, but it may help to raise 
these questions: 

1. Does the man who calls the 
meeting need information or advice 
from the group who will attend? 

2. Has it been some time since 
the last meeting? 

3. Would it take longer to handle 
the subject of the meeting on an in- 
dividual contact basis—or be less 
effective to do so? 

4. Is the subject one that will 
require wholehearted cooperation 
later on from the people involved? 

5. Does it involve attitudes—or 
will it be difficult to understand? 
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Five Points to Remember 
When Leading Group 


At a recent Detroit meeting, 30 executives, group leaders, and training 
counselors discussed factors important in selling a group. Five of the most 
important points, condensed from Dartnell Sales Service, are listed here. 


z 


“Practice in missing the target.” 
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“Needs dramatic point.” 


When Leader Is Not Acquainted 


Leader can start meeting with brief 
statement of purpose of session and 
then ask key questions designed to 
draw answers from individuals pres- 
ent. From this initial discussion, group 
leader will have a chance to become 
better acquainted, and he will be on 
better footing for the rest of meeting. 


When Story Isn't Clear 


Since it is always risky to assume that 
members of a group already under- 
stand certain parts of a discussion, the 
leader should take no chances but 
should cover every point—even at 
the risk of boring a few people pres- 
ent. Repetition of points is important 
in selling, in group meetings, and 
other gatherings. 


When Members Don't Respond 


Snappy answers will kill further ques- 
tioning, but a leader can compliment 
members of a group and stimulate 
them into taking part in the discus- 
sion. By giving individual members 
a feeling of importance, a leader can 
bring out people and hear their view- 
points. If members don’t respond, 
look to the leader. 


When Members Don't Go Along 


If the leader feels that he is not carry- 
ing each member of the group with 
him, he may have overlooked the 
“hidden agenda’’ — preconceived 
ideas, prejudices, reservations, and 
habit patterns—which often obscures 
the real agenda. It is up to the leader 
to get complete communication by 
recognizing comments, ideas, and 
abilities. 


When Interest Lags 


If interest is lagging and some mem- 
bers are itching to get back to work, 
group leader can select most inter- 
esting and most dramatic point and 
make it pivot point of the meeting. By 
encouraging interruptions, leader can 
carry minor details in some of the 
answers and ensuing discussion. 





If the answer to most of these 
questions is “Yes,’’ then it’s time to 
hold a meeting. 

Recently a friend responsible for 
a large department had a new per- 
sonnel procedure to introduce. 
Question: Should he do it by indi- 
vidual contact with his section 
heads or hold a conference? He 
answered “Yes” to each of the five 
rule of thumb questions—and held 


a very successful meeting . . . after 
which he retired to his office and 
decided how to install the new pro- 
cedure. Incidentally, his section 
heads followed his example with 
meetings of their groups to help 
determine how to adapt the pro- 
cedure to their own requirements. 
He saved time and strengthened his 
team ... and yet the managers in- 
volved made and were accountable 
for their own individual decisions. 

On the other hand, meetings are 
going on every day in companies 
throughout the country, many of 
them simply because it has been 
decreed that such-and-such a com- 
mittee shall gather every Wednes- 
day at 10 o'clock in the morning. 
Nobody bothers to question wheth- 
er the meeting is really necessary ; 
there may not even be a prepared 
agenda. Wednesday is the meeting 
day, and the group gathers strictly 
from habit. 

Where meetings are held from 
habit rather than from need, seri- 
ous thought should be given to dis- 
continuing them on a regular basis. 
Less frequent meetings might bring 
better results. 

Physical arrangements for a con- 
ference are sometimes a problem. 
They can be handled briefly. The 
members should be comfortable 
and they should sit facing each 
other. 

A more vital question: What are 
the qualifications of a successful 
conference leader? The kind of con- 
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ference leader I like has these par- 
ticular characteristics: 

1. An interest in helping others 
develop themselves. 

2. Respect for the opinions of 
others. 

3. Willingness to develop his own 
abilities. 

4. A tendency toward patience 
versus aggressiveness. 

5. Self-confidence and poise. 

6. A sense of humor that in- 
cludes himself. 

7. Some know-how 
conference techniques. 

8. A working knowledge of the 
meeting subject. 

9. He is respected by the group 
has status. 

10. The honesty, presence, friend- 
liness, and native intelligence that 
also help to command respect in a 
leader. 

Suppose the meeting is really 
necessary, its objectives are sound, 
and you have the right kind of 
leader. What does he do before, 
during, and after the meeting? 

The leader takes at least four 
preparatory steps: 

1. He carefully thinks through 
the subject of the meeting. 

2. He writes down the questions 
he wants the meeting to help him 
answer. 

3. He rechecks his questions to 
make sure none are “loaded’’—will 
simply result in a chorus of “‘yeses”’ 
from the group. 

4. He arranges the questions in 
the right sequence for discussion. 

Then' the group gathers. What 
comes next? 

1. In his own way the leader re- 
laxes the group. 

2. He explains the meeting’s sub- 
ject and objectives. 

3. Next he states a few of the 
questions he’d like discussed. 

4. Waits for-—-and occasionally 
stirs up discussion. 

5. Sits back and really listens. 

6. Tosses more questions into the 
meeting as phases of the subject 
become adequately covered. 

7. And finally, he sums up just 
what has been said, thanks the 
group and adjourns the meeting. 

In this kind of conference the 
leader—-and the  group—benefit 
most if the leader is “permissive.” 
This is different from being ‘‘non- 
directive.” The leader is directive 
in establishing reasonable limits 
and in building the discussion 
framework he wants. But he is 
most effective when his permissive- 
ness stimulates free and honest dis- 
cussion of the subject at hand. Per- 
haps “permissiveness” can be de- 
fined as a combination of attitude 


regarding 


and skill in the leader that enables 
him to convince the group members 
they are free to say exactly what 
they think and that he and they 
will benefit when this occurs. 

After the meeting comes decision 

and in this case other related 
steps: 

1. The leader-manager retires to 
his office and thinks over what oc- 
curred in the conference. 

2. Often he considers related fac- 
tors more significant than anything 
discussed by the group. 

3. He informs his people of the 
action to be taken, explaining how 
and why it differs from any con- 
sensus that may have developed in 
the conference. 

Think of the time-wasting, frus- 
trating conferences we have all at- 
tended. Think of the work we 
otherwise could have done. Should 
this lead to a blanket condemna- 
tion of business meetings? For 
some companies it has. 

Fortunately, however, there is 
another course. Many other com- 
panies are using meetings wisely 
and find them a valuable manage- 
ment tool. Some of them keep de- 
cision-making out of their meet- 
ings. Their conference leaders have 
learned to be permissive. In these 
meetings, managers qualify the in- 
dividual decisions they later make 
alone. By becoming better ac- 
being better informed, 


quainted, 
and especially by being consulted, 
employees are motivated to become 


more valuable members of the 
team. This is how to make business 
conferences worthwhile. 











This is the second in a series of 
three articles geared to help the 
businessman make the climb up 
the executive ladder much 
rapidly. Of the “self-improvement” 
variety, the series of articles will 
be concluded next month with some 
tips on giving instructions—making 
sure they are clear and to the point. 
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Receptionist at Aladdin 


Industries greets 
15,000 visitors a year 
and also handles 
more than 100,000 
telephone calls 


By Robert M. McKinley 


Visitors at Aladdin sign in, thus saving time for receptionist who also oper- 
ates the switchboard. Note the long angular mirror just above the switchboard 


Greeting 15,000 Visitors a Year 


Supervisor, Systems and Methods, Aladdin Industries, Inc., Nashville, Tenn 


OR thousands of people every 

year, the receptionist in our lob- 
by JS Aladdin Industries. 

She greets some 15,000 visitors 
a year and handles more than 100,- 
000 phone calls. For many of these 
persons, their impression of her re- 
mains the only experience by which 
they can judge our company, 
makers of Aladdin Lamps. 

The great majority of the people 
who deal with a receptionist seem 
to take it for granted that they will 
be greeted with a smile and dealt 
with promptiy and courteously. In 
reality, however, this is a lot to 
expect from a girl who is handling 
calls—personal and telephone—at 
the rate of approximately one a 
minute. 

Technical and sales representa- 
tives of suppliers and other manu- 
facturers are important callers to 
us. We want them to feel they are 
welcome. The same applies to vis- 
itors who tour our plant and job 
applicants. In dealing with them, 
we are meeting important members 
of our community and prospective 
consumers of our products. 

This situation is accented by the 
fact that our plant is still new and 
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outstanding in the Nashville area. 
Completed in 1952, it marked the 
consolidation of all of our Ameri- 
can manufacturing facilities in a 
plant which is considered one of 
the most modern in the mid-South. 
When we first opened our plant 
in 1952, we did what is probably 
the “usual’’ thing in connection 
with our handling of callers. The 
switchboard operator-receptionist 
interviewed each visitor, making 
notes on his name, company affilia 
tion, the name of the Aladdin per- 
son he wished to see, and so forth 
Invariably, several phone calls 
interrupted each of these visitor in 
terviews. When _ several visitors 
were in the lobby at one time, the 
number of the switchboard inter 
ruptions kept mounting. Finally 
it became obvious that one girl 
couldn’t keep up with both the 
switchboard and the interviewing 
of visitors. Accordingly, two girls 
were assigned to our lobby, one to 
serve as a receptionist only, the 
other to handle the switchboard 
At this point we were busy with 
the problems of getting settled in 
the new plant and this was the 
only solution we had time to devise 


It was far from ideal, since it was 
plain that the workload was not 
enough to comprise two full-time 
jobs. This situation came up for re- 
view as part of our continuing pro- 
gram of methods research. 

Even in a very short study of this 
work, it was apparent that the most 
time-consuming part of getting a 
visitor into the plant or offices was 
in procuring the necessary informa- 
tion about who he was and whom 
he wished to see, 

Even when we had a full-time 
receptionist in the lobby, the 
switchboard operator still had to 
handle the calls to the Aladdin pet 
sonnel who had visitors. Therefore 
our approach was to arrange a 
means for the visitors to give this 
information to the switchboard 
operator without requiring the full 
time presence of a second girl mere 
ly to note these details. We were 
able to answer this problem with a 
visitor registration system worked 
out in cooperation with a specialist 
from The Standard Register Com 
pany, using an electric counter reg- 
ister and forms supplied by this 
firm 
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Alcoa's new building has 1,500 employees who enjoy 
air conditioning from two 625-ton units and 6 consoles 


By Paul Eastman 


| NEW YorRK’s 100 PARK AVENUE BUILDING. This 
¢ 36-story rental office building opened for occu- 
pancy in the spring of 1950. Two 1,000-ton units are 
used to air condition the offices, and the cost of the 
system was $2.5 million. About 7,500 employees bene- 
fit from this air-conditioning system. 

There are 660,000 square feet of rental space in the 
building, and as much as 32,000 square feet of space 
on a single floor. Some 3,250 units, concealed within the 
sill beneath each window, automatically mix, treat, 
and redistribute conditioned outdoor air and recircu- 
lated air from the room itself. Steam from the mains 
of the New York Steam Company serves both the heat- 
ing and cooling requirements of this building. 

Asked about advice for other companies considering 
air conditioning, the management of 100 Park Avenue 
warned against skimping on zones and controls. The 
statement was also made that “There is too much em- 
phasis on summer comfort ovly,”’ and it was recom- 
mended that interior areas should be carefully planned 
to give both winter and summer comfort. 

This building’s management noted these improve- 
ments as a result of air conditioning: Less absenteeism, 
lower cleaning and decorating costs, increased effi- 
ciency, and higher morale among employees. 

If this building had it to do over again, about the 
only change in its air-conditioning setup would be to 
“add some refinements for flexibility.” 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY. 
ph About 1,200 employees keep cool in Lever Broth- 
ers’ glass and steel showplace. Two 350-ton steam- 
driven centrifugal refrigeration machines carry the 
load. The system cost $900,000. 
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ow 10 Companies 
Keep Employees 
Cool 


In this second in a series of two arti- 
cles, 10 companies reveal experiences 


in keeping employees cool in summer 


As in the case of the 100 Park Avenue building, 
Lever Brothers’ air-conditioning system was installed 
in a new building; thus the pipes and ducts were 
built in. 

The most noticeable results attributed to Lever 
Brothers’ system included higher morale and lowe: 
cleaning and decorating costs. Lever Brothers’ advice 
in planning an air-conditioning installation is “Engage 
a good engineering consultant.” 


Pa. Another new office building with its air-con- 
ditioning system built in, Alcoa’s structure houses 
1,500 employees who are kept cool by two 625-ton 
units, supplemented by 6 “packaged” or console units. 
These console units are used where there are excep- 
tionally high heat loads. The basic system of heating, 
ventilating, and air conditioning is incorporated into 
one system. 

Exact cost figures are not released here, but percent- 
ages are given. That is, the system cost approximately 
16.8 per cent of the total cost of the building. Labor 
costs connected with installation of the system were 
figured at 5.6 per cent of the building’s cost. 

Alcoa’s management is well pleased with the air- 
conditioning system, and if the job were to be done 
over again, only minor changes would be made—and 
those in system layout and engineering. 


3 ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, PITTSBURGH, 
+ 


Byrp REAL ESTATE COMPANY, INC., BIRMINGHAM, 
4. ALA. With 600 people employed in its rental office 
building, the firm enables them to be comfortable both 
summer and winter with a year-round air-condition- 
ing system provided by a 246-ton unit. 
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Because Birmingham is an industrial city and em- 
ployers and employees are plagued with smoggy con- 
ditions, it was decided to install a year-round system, 
and the cost was estimated at slightly less than $6 a 
square foot of net rentable area. A Byrd spokesman 
said “this cost appears to be higher than normal; how- 
ever, we had to change our electrical system com- 
pletely in order to take care of the additional load.” 
With the new air-conditioning system, it was neces- 
sary to increase rental rates approximately 75 cents a 
square foot. 

Tenants have said they have noticed definite im 
provements in efficiency and morale of employees 
since the system was installed, and cleaning and dec- 
orating costs have gone down. 

Although rental rates have been raised to a figure 
that the building’s management did not believe possi- 
ble, not one tenant has been lost. On the contrary, 
there is now a waiting list for space in the building. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Day- 

@ TON, Onlo0. Air conditioning at this company is 
not used for personal comfort, according to the assist 
ant plant engineer, except in a few cases such as execu- 
tive offices and dining rooms—-where central units are 
used. 

Practically all air conditioning in the plant is re- 
stricted to that necessary for manufacturing processes, 
or in spaces where outside ventilation is not available. 
The company has found that some employees in air- 
conditioned areas are inclined to blame all colds or 
headaches on the system, rather than assume that 
these colds and headaches might be from other causes. 

National Cash has 10 air-conditioning units which 
vary from 2 to 40 horsepower. There are also 50 floor- 
mounted consoles, but no window units. These 50 con- 
sole units are scattered to meet certain production 
needs (mostly to control dirt and temperature and 
humidity). The policy is to provide employees good 
outside light and ventilation; for circulation of air, 
desk or pedestal fans are used, as well as window fans 
and impeller-type, ceiling-hung circulators. 


6 BLacK & DECKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
@ Towson, Mp. Some 200 employees are cooled in 
Black & Decker’s offices by 38 circulating fans. The 
company has no air-conditioning equipment. 

The investment in the 38 circulators was $760, and 
this low capital investment together with the low cost 
of operation were factors in the decision against ai 
conditioning. 

Company officials said that when the temperature 
gets over 90 degrees, air circulation is not too effective 


7 LINCOLN INCOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
e LOUISVILLE, Ky. An $81,500 investment in air con 
ditioning serves 82 employees at this company. The 
system was installed as part of a new building, and 
the company is so pleased with it that there is no desire 
to make any changes. 

There is some advice to be offered from this com 
pany’s experience, and that is to “consult with female 
employees to see if they desire separate units.” 


PARKE, DAvis & COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. With 

@ a 20-ton central unit, Parke-Davis keeps about 

60 employees cool and comfortable. The cost of the 

system was $7,000, and the system was not installed 

as part of a new building. Installation charges ran 
about $3,000, which includes “ducting.” 

Company officials are quite pleased with their ai: 
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conditioning setup and would make no changes if they 
had it to do over again. The new system has been help- 
ful in improving employee morale, increasing general 
efficiency, and cutting cleaning and decorating costs. 


THE MENNEN COMPANY, MORRISTOWN, N. J. 
9. Since the company’s building and air-condition- 
ing system are so new, it is difficult for any figures to 
be given. Too, company officials naturally are reluctant 
to express any definite opinions until the air-condition 
ing system has been used awhile. 

There are 200 employees in Mennen's new offices, 
and a 360-ton central unit and 140 console units take 
care of the air conditioning 

A company spokesman did say that one thing which 
might have been handled differently concerned interio1 
zones. He thought smaller air-handling units for these 
interior zones might have been used, Otherwise, the 
company is satisfied with the system as far as can be 
determined at this early date 

Mennen also finds it difficult to ‘determine or sep 
arate the equipment costs from the installation costs.” 


GULF OL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH, PA, Room 
10. air conditioners were chosen for this 45-story 
building, and 840 individual units were required on the 
39 floors that were air conditioned for the 2,500 or so 
Gulf employees. 

The total investment was $332,000, or approximately 
95 cents a square foot. Making up this investment 
were: (1) The units themselves, $260,000; (2) elec- 
trical work, $50,000; and (3) installation $22,000. 

Estimated cost (electricity) to operate the entire 840 
units on a hot day is $103.25, or $10,325 for 5 months 
in the summer. Maintenance on the units is figured at 
$7,675 a year. 

Gulf tested air-conditioning units from five manu 
facturers before making its final selection. The com- 
pany also made exhaustive surveys before choosing 
room conditioners. It was estimated that the initial 
cost would be between $2 million and $3.5 million if 
a central system were installed. Too, Gulf found that 
a central system would require about 1.5 million gal 
lons of water in 8 hours to fit the company’s need, and 
at Pittsburgh's rates the cost would have been $420 a 
day. Because of the type of building, it was not possi 
ble to build a tower to use the same water over and 
over again, and thus the water would have been bought 
from the city. 


In summary, it would appear that much depends 
upon each company’s requirements, and hard-and-fast 
rules can not be made where air conditioning is con 
cerned. As an example, Gulf Oil would have had a ter- 
rific price to pay for water with a central system. On 
the other hand, Sinclair Refining Company will have 
a cooling tower when its new building is finished in 
Chicago, and Prudential will use water from the Chi 
cago River when its new building is completed. The 
huge Merchandise Mart also uses Chicago River wate! 
for its air-conditioning system 

In deciding on a central system or packaged and 
room units, it is important to look further than the 
initial investment. One air-conditioning expert said 
that a new central system now being installed will be 
amortized for 33'4 years; if room units were used, he 
said they would be amortized for about 8 years or less 

This expert also said that in determining how much 
air conditioning is needed, a company can figure that 
3 tons of air conditioning will normally be adequate 
for 1,000 square feet of space 
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Rows of merchandise are lined up in A. B. Frank's new one-story building, and customers see all items which interest 
them without climbing stairs or waiting for inventory to be checked. If merchandise is displayed, it is for sale 


System Speeds Customer Service 


A. B. Frank Company's new building enables the 


wholesaler to serve customers in less time with 29 


per cent fewer employees. Too, errors have been cut 


N Dolorosa Street, just off San 
O Antonio's historic Military 
Plaza, where the bullwhackers once 
assembled their great wagon trains 
for long trips to California and 
Mexico, is the world’s most modern 
wholesale operation. 

In the new, one-story building, 
A. B. Frank Company, 100-year- 
old dry goods and general merchan- 
dise wholesaler, is now operating 
with 29 per cent fewer employees, 
who handle an equivalent volume 
of business. 

Speed of handling, with fewer 
employees, is only one of the ad- 
vantages of the new 77,000 square 
foot building. Here are some of the 
other advantages: 
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By Eugene Whitmore 


1. Customers are served in 25 
per cent less time. 

2. House salesmen “double in 
brass” as both salesmen and order 
pickers. 

3. Merchandise 
duced 50 per cent. 

1. A one-writing order and bill- 
ing system reduces errors, saves 
time. 

5. Invoices are ready as soon as 
customer orders are packed. 

6. Same salesman can serve a 
customer through all departments. 

7. Customers lose no time wait- 
ing for elevators and dealing with 
different salesmen on each of seven 
merchandise floors as was the case 
in the old building. 


handling is re- 


8. Back orders are eliminated 
no merchandise is sold unless it is 
in stock (except where futures are 
booked). 

9. Operating costs and delays in- 
cident to handling merchandise on 
elevators are eliminated. 

10. Customers buy more because 
they see more and have easier ac- 
cess to all lines carried 

Opened in January 1954, the new 
building replaces what seemed to be 
a fairly modern, eight-story build- 
ing erected in 1926. In the old build- 
ing, merchandise was carried and 
sold from seven floors. When cus- 
tomers bought from more than one 
department, they had to visit dif- 
ferent floors and were served by a 
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different salesman on each floor. 
Often customers were in such a 
hurry, it was difficult to persuade 
them to visit more than one or two 
floors. Many old customers had 
never been on more than one or two 
floors, consequently did not know 
the full extent of merchandise lines 
the company carried. This hurt 
sales. 

In the old building, sample dis- 
plays were distant from reserve 
stocks. Too often, when orders for 
merchandise that had been sold 
were being filled, the item was tem- 
porarily out of stock. This created 
a costly back-order problem and 
disappointed many customers. 

Delays in invoicing were com- 
mon. Often customers bought their 
merchandise and had trucks wait- 
ing at the shipping dock. The mer- 
chandise frequently reached the 
customer truck before the invoices 
did, forcing the customer to wait, 
or to leave without an _ invoice 
against which to check in his re- 
ceiving and marking room at his 
store. 

With the new building comes a 
new system, new and different in 
every respect—every phase of 
which is designed to improve serv- 
ice to customers, to eliminate de- 
lays, increase sales, cut errors, re- 
duce costs. Suppose we follow a 
customer through a typical buying 
visit to the wholesale store. 

As Mr. Customer walks in, a 
monitor at the entrance probably 
recognizes him, and gives his name 
to the clerk in charge of the Ad- 
dressograph plate file. She selects 
his Addressograph plate, prints it 
on an order form, and hands it to 
the salesman who has been sum- 
moned by the monitor. 

Without delay, the salesman and 
customer proceed with their busi- 
ness. Every item carried by the 
company is displayed, right out in 
the big, open sales room, imme- 
diately in front of the customer. 
He tells the salesman what mer- 
chandise he wants to inspect, and 
they proceed quickly to the right 
department. The merchandise in 
which he is interested is on view, 
piled on floor platforms; he can see 
the size, color, style, or type of mer- 
chandise. No one need stop and 
check the inventory to see if it is 
in stock. If it is on display, it’s 
there for sale, and ready for imme- 
diate delivery. The salesman has a 
light truck with him, and if the cus- 
tomer selects merchandise, _ the 
salesman picks it off the platform, 
puts it in his truck, writes the in- 
voice on the pre-addressed form he 
has with him. 
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CUSTOMER ORDER 


SERVICE 


We wish to announce a new service for the handling of telephone 


orders from our customers. 


A telephone order desk will receive and record all orders over 
the telephone. The person at this desk will accept telephone 
orders for all departments, thus saving time of our customers 
and the necessity of assembling several orders from various 


departments. 


We feel certain this new procedure will render better service 


to our customers. 


Please accept our thanks for your patronage. We will continue 
our best efforts to serve you efficiently and promptly. 


A. B. Frank Company 


(Call Garfield $191 and ask for “Customer Order Service”) 


With the company's new telephone system, one clerk will handle a customer's 
entire order, without having to make call-backs or refer to a stock clerk 


No matter where the customer 
may be on the sales floor he is sur- 
rounded by merchandise displays. 
He can’t say he’s too busy to go to 
another floor. It is frequently easy 
for the salesman to show him mer- 
chandise in another department 
or several other departments. Since 
the opening, many customers have 
purchased merchandise from de- 
partments they previously did not 
know existed. 

All major merchandise is sold 
right from stock, with the sales- 
man picking the customer’s selec- 
tions and putting them on the 
truck, which is really a big basket 
on wheels. Smaller items such as 
notions are the only merchandise 
the customer selects from samples; 
these items are picked from stock 
bins or shelves. 

When the customer has com- 
pleted buying, nothing remains to 
be done except push the truck to 
the packing room, where the ordet 
is quickly packed; one copy of the 
order goes to the packing room, the 
other to the accounting department 
By the time the order is packed and 
loaded in the customer's truck at 
the dock, the invoice is ready and 
the customer can highball it for 
home, without the previous delay 
in waiting for his invoice. And he 
knows that everything he selected 
is included—no back orders 

If a customer buys a large vol 
ume of goods which he does not 
take away in his own truck, it is 
of course, shipped by rail or truck, 


but the same quick invoice-with- 
goods service is available. At times, 
the shipment reaches the merchant 
by the time he returns home; at 
other times, telephone orders have 
been received as late as noon, with 
the merchandise leaving on a truck 
the same afternoon. Some custom- 
ers come in about midweek to se- 
lect “Saturday specials,” for the 
same week. The new operation fits 
in admirably with the retail trend 
toward lower stocks and fastet 
turnovers. 

Although the new building has 
been formally open only since mid- 
January, some customers have been 
in so frequently they are begin- 
ning to wait on themselves, just as 
women do in supermarkets 

In the display room, there are 
no counters, shelves, bins; every- 
thing is in full view on low plat 
forms on the floor. Merchandise is 
priced, tagged, and easy to see and 
identify. Merchandise comes to the 
display room platforms from the 
receiving rooms, and goes from 
there directly to the packing and 
shipping department. 

Buying, accounting, and execu- 
tive departments are at the front of 
the building; the buyers may see 
the entire display room from thei: 
desks. Back of the buyers, in an 
enclosed room, the accounting and 
other recordkeeping departments 
are nearby for quick service to all 
buyers and other executives 

A central 


Continued on page 44) 
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Do Coffee Breaks 


Cut Profits? 


Some 35 million Americans 


stop work every morning for 


coffee, which can cause many 


problems. Here's how several 
firms handle these headaches 


ITH 35 million Americans now 

stopping work for coffee every 
morning, and the number growing 
every year, coffee breaks are posing 
some special problems to office and 
plant managers. 

Company officials have found 
careless planning and poor service 
can boomerang a coffee break into 
serious cost and service headaches. 
Avoiding such pitfalls requires 
knowledge of what the problems 
are, and what other firms have done 
to overcome them. 

A mushrooming trend by firms 
to streamline coffee breaks and 
overcome cost problems is evi- 
denced by the spread of mechanized 
coffee service throughout the coun- 
try. Use of coffee vending machines 
has increased 100 per cent this year 
alone, according to Bert Mills, who 
heads Bert Mills Corporation, na- 
tion’s largest coffee vendor manu- 
facturer. He cites the trend toward 
mechanization as the major cause 
of a 50 per cent expansion of the 
national coffee break custom since 
1951, reported recently by the Pan 
American Coffee Bureau. 

There are two types of coffee 
break costs, hidden and obvious. 
Obvious costs are those required 
to subsidize coffee serving facilities. 
This may include the expense of 
preparing and brewing coffee in a 
company cafeteria or lunchroom, or 
in office percolators. Wages of cafe- 
teria employees, or the salary of 
the person who spends several 
hours a day preparing coffee, come 
into this category. It also takes in 
the expense of cup and saucer sup- 
plies, and the cost of coffeemaking 
equipment. 

Hidden costs are often the sig- 
gest headache. Hidden costs include 
time lost from production. For ex- 
ample, a coffee break that stretches 
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out beyond reasonable time limits 
adds up to costly production time 
loss. A half hour given over to 
the coffee period each morning for 
each employee is a jolting expense, 
salarywise. 

Time spent on coffee breaks de- 
pends on the distance employees 
have to go for coffee and how fast 
they can be served. The problem 
of making coffee available conven- 
iently close to work, and serving it 
quickly, faces every firm planning 
to streamline its coffee break sys- 
tem, or start a new one. 

When to schedule coffee breaks 
is another consideration. Fatigue- 
combating coffee breaks are most 
effective for industrial workers just 
before weariness reaches its peak, 
normally about 10 a.m. and 3 p.m., 
according to a recent National Safe- 
ty Council report. Disabling in- 
juries, the report states, occur most 
frequently between 10 a.m. and 11 
a.m., and 3 p.m. and 4 p.m. 

However, some _ organizations 
cannot set a standard time for their 
coffee breaks. Many firms where 
employees work independently pre- 
fer their people to take coffee on 
their own when they feel they need 
it most. Their problem is to make 
coffee available close enough to the 
employee’s work area to avoid ex- 
cessive time loss. 

This raises a question: What type 
of coffee break is best? Set-time 
coffee breaks are required only in 
assembly line operations where en- 


tire departments start ana stop 
work as a unit. In large plants 
having set-time breaks, staggered 
coffee breaks are necessary to avoid 
congestion and long coffee lines. 
The disadvantage of staggering 
coffee breaks is that limited coffee 
serving facilities may make it nec- 
essary to schedule the first and last 
coffee breaks too soon after break- 
fast, or too near lunch, to be of real 
refreshment value. 

Here’s how a northern Ohio ap 
pliance manufacturer solved the 
coffee break problem. The company 
originally served all employees in 
the cafeteria during 10-minute 
staggered coffee breaks. The system 
meshed smoothly with the plant's 
assembly line operations until ex- 
panded employment changed the 
picture. A sudden increase of em- 
ployees swelled coffee break lines 
and heavily taxed cafeteria facili- 
ties. As a result, large departments 
were unable to complete coffee 
breaks in the allotted 10 minutes, 
and production was delayed. 

Analyzing its coffee break needs 
again, the company turned to vend- 
ing machine service for its 1,700 
employees. Five vending machines 
were installed in strategic, close-to- 
work locations in assembly and 
office areas. As the machines cost 
nothing to install, and were stocked 
and serviced by a local vending ma- 
chine company, the serving costs of 
the company’s coffee break were 
chopped to nothing. 
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© GF Co. 1954 


GF improves your firm's TF* 


*7IMPRESSION FACT‘ IR 


A distinguished GF MODE-MAKER desk in your Reception 
Room impresses visitors, clients and customers 


It’s simply a matter of good business 
to look for charm, as well as good looks, 
in a receptionist. The same holds true of 
your reception room and its furnishings. 
That’s why so many progressive com- 
panies have their charming, good-look- 
ing receptionists sitting at charming, 


good-looking GF Mode-Maker desks, 
The Mode-Maker has all the fresh, clean 


lines of functional beauty that speak so 
well for any company. Because most 
receptionists double in brass”, the 
roll-away typewriter shelf (shown above 
at the girl's left) is there when needed 
»»» Out of sight when not being used. 


Mode 


ish and ultra 


The modern design of GF’s 
Maker, its colorful fir 
smooth, stainproof Velvoleum top fully 
reflect the prestige of your organization 
All this plus economy for it 
to less than half of 1% 


user s 


salary over a span of 15 years and more 


Try out a handsome Mode-Maker in 
your reception room for a free 10-day 
trial, But we warn you it will literally 
sell itself to your con pany’s allers, to 
your own personne] yes and to you 
too! Just call your nearest GF distrib 
utor or write The General | ireproohng 


Co., Dept. A-30, Youngstown |, Ohio 


NATIONAL SECRETARIES WEEK: MAY 23-29 + Better Secretaries Mean Better Business 
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GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 


MODE-MAKER DESKS « GOODFORM™M 
ALUMINUM CHAIRS « SUPER-FILER 
MECHANIZED FILING EQUIPMENT « 
GF ADJUSTABLE STEEL SHELVING 
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Rosetta Batemen is a 77-year-old grandmother who is a white-collar girl at 


Bankers Life, and she is one of 324 employees over 60 and one of 780 over 50 


These Older Employees 
Hold Their Own 


Bankers Life & Casualty's many oldsters 


compare favorably with young workers 


By Frank Dixon 


Pye is no handicap for em- 
ployees at Bankers Life & 
Casualty Company, Chicago. One 
worker is an 80-year-old great- 
grandmother who has worked for 
the company 10 years, and another 
is a 77-year-old grandmother who 
recently made a grand tour of the 
Pacific Coast and also visited her 
101-year-old grandmother in the 
Ozarks. 

Of the more than 2,700 em- 
ployees in the Chicago home office, 
324 are over 60 years of age, and 
780 are over 50. Too, there are 104 
workers who are handicapped. 

A recent survey of these em- 
ployees showed that 75.8 per cent 
of these older workers have fewer 
absences than younger people in 
the offices. These oldsters also com- 
pare favorably with their younger 
associates in work output, for the 
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survey indicated that 62.9 per cent 
of them do the same work volume 
as the youngsters. 

While the older workers com- 
pare extremely well as far as at- 
tendance and punctuality are con- 
cerned, and fairly well as far as 
output is concerned, they really 
shine when it comes to getting 
along with others. A company 
spokesman said these oldsters have 
a “terrific facility” for getting 
along with associates, far outshin- 
ing their younger co-workers in 
this respect. 

Bankers Life & Casualty Com- 
pany does not go out of its way to 
recruit grandmothers and grand- 
fathers, but age and handicaps are 
no deterrents to employment there. 
The company has a specialized pro- 
gram for training older workers 
and those with certain handicaps. 


In some cases, a job may be ar- 
ranged to suit a handicapped per- 
son’s capabilities. 

Many of the older workers at 
Bankers Life are people who were 
forced to retire at a certain age at 
other firms. They sat around rest- 
lessly for a short time, then sought 
employment. An example is a 72- 
year-old man who retired from the 
Illinois Central Railroad. After 5 
days in retirement, he was ready to 
go back to work—more for the 
physical and mental therapy than 
for the money involved—and his 
daughter, who was working at 
Bankers Life, encouraged him to 
apply for work at her company. 

In another case, the policeman 
on the corner went to work for 
Bankers Life after he retired from 
the force, and there are many other 
examples. Employees often bring 
in relatives, and there are several 
father-mother-son teams at the 
company. 

Bankers Life has three separate 
shifts, but most of the older work- 
ers are on the regular shift. Of the 
company’s 26 departments, 6 de- 
partments have 3 shifts working 
around the clock. Seventeen de- 
partments have 2 shifts, and 3 de- 
partments have only 1 shift. All 
employees work a full 8-hour day, 
for there are no part-time people 
on the payroll. 

This Chicago company has re- 
ceived some publicity about its lib- 
eral employment policies, and it 
helped produce a film on the sub- 
ject together with President Eisen- 
hower’s committee on employment 
of the aged and physically handi- 
capped. The company’s oldest em- 
ployee, 80-year-old Vernie Stuart, 
took a part in the movie and made 
numerous radio and television ap- 
pearances in New York as a result 
of her starring role. 

She was 70 when she started to 
work for Bankers Life back in 1944, 
and she stated, “I have never been 
late for work a day in my life.” 
Her job is in the accounting de- 
partment where she tallies premi- 
um payments received by mail. 

As Mrs. Stuart and other Bankers 
Life employees have pointed out 
from time to time, the company’s 
policy toward oldsters is not to sep- 
arate them as a group. There is a 
complete intermingling, and no 
oldtimer is going to feel that she 
is shunted off to an “over-65” 
group. 

While not exactly unexpected, 
the figures at Bankers Life show 
that there are more women em- 
ployed among the older workers 
than there are men. 
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3-WAY 
ERROR 
CONTROL 


Halts faulty strokes—signals the operator by 
sight. sound, touch. Other ¢ omptometer fea- 
tures— Direct Action for instant answers and 
Floating Touch for faster work. Call the Compt 


ometer representative for details 





Untie Those Knots 


It's Easy to Kelax 





Doctor Laird has a pattern for relaxing which can be used 


by harried businessmen who always seem to be rushing. He 


explains here that an executive can learn to relax even 


amid the earsplitting excitement prevalent in many offices 





By Dr. Donald A. Laird 


URE, I can relax,” the tense 

businessman said. ‘“‘But the trou- 
ble is, I get so busy I forget to re- 
lax. As a result, I’m tight as a drum 
by evening.” 

Even the best intentions often 
fizzle because we can’t remember to 
relax all the time. Some automatic 
signals are needed to remind us to 
let down many times during the 
day. 

Edward A. Ross, the orphan farm 
boy who became the father of scien- 
tific sociology, set up some remind- 
ers that told him to relax at times 
when relaxing was especially nec- 
essary. Whenever someone tried to 
start an argument with him, this 
was a signal to Dr. Ross to relax 
intentionally. When another person 
seemed irritable or down in the 
mouth, he was again reminded to 
relax. These particular signals not 
only helped him to keep relaxed, 
but also prevented him from get- 
ting involved in arguments or from 
catching another person's gloom or 
irritability. 

George (Washington) Crile—an- 
other farm boy—-who founded the 
famous Cleveland Clinic, devised a 
more concrete reminder to let down. 
While in charge of Army hospitals 
in Europe, he noticed that red tape 
frustrations and lesser surgeons’ 
jealousies were making him tense. 

He devised an automatic sim- 
mering down reminder: He bought 
a gold identification bracelet. His 
name was on one side of the tag, 
and on the other side he had a 
large letter ““P’’ engraved. The “P”’ 
served as a talisman, reminding him 
to be passive. To be undisturbed by 
rancor or thwartings. To stay calm 
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when an upsetting situation might 
stir him up. 

Both Dr. Ross and Dr. Crile lived 
almost 80 years. And they had no 
ulcers, no high blood pressure, no 
headaches. 

There are many external aids for 
relaxing. A long, quiet bath in a tub 
of hot water usually works wonders 
in enabling a person to relax from 
tenseness. Massage—like kitten pet- 
ting—-while one is lying down, also 
often helps one to let go and become 
relaxed. Bath and massage are 
sometimes combined in sanitariums 
and health establishments where 
businessmen go to relax from the 
tensions of their busy lives. 

Sitting quietly in a dimly lighted 
church—despite the uncomfortable 
seat—often helps a person simmer 
down, even if he is not particularly 
religious. The calming environment 
helps many to relax for a change. 

There are numerous drugs which 
quiet a person down until the drug 
is exhausted. 

But these external aids are as 
useful in the long run as a wooden 
leg in a forest fire. They almost 
never start a person on the habit 
of relaxing from inside himself. He 
is more likely to pick up the habit 
of dependence upon the hot bath, 
the sleeping pill, or what not. The 
tenseness almost always comes 
back as soon as the temporary re- 
laxers have worn off, whereupon he 
craves another hot tub, or another 
pill. 

Such relaxing crutches tend to 
make the person dependent upon 
some outside force, rather than de- 
velop his own powers of relaxing. 
The outside force will help him 


relax at the moment, but seldom 
gives any help for tomorrow. The 
help for tomorrow, and for next 
year, comes after one develops hab- 
its of thinking relaxing thoughts 
and practice in de-tensing muscles. 

Dr. Crile’s “P’”’ signaled him to 
relax anywhere, at will. He was not 
a slave to some outside force such 
as a tub soaking. His identification 
bracelet reminded him to relax 
when he got so busy he might 
otherwise have forgotten. The more 
he was reminded to use his own 
inner powers of letting down, and 
the more he practiced de-tensing, 
the easier it became for him to let 
down at will. 

Depending upon some _ outside 
force rather than using one’s own 
powers recalls the neighborhood 
fool’s suggestion to the person who 
wanted to stop biting his finger- 
nails: “Have your front teeth 
pulled.” 

Oscar R. was an executive who 
had been pensioned prematurely 
because of his high blood pressure. 
After he had been living quietly in 
retirement for a few weeks, his 
blood pressure returned to normal. 
But occasionally when he returned 
to the office for a visit, the blood 
pressure would climb sky high 
again. He had not learned to relax, 
and was therefore still a slave to his 
environment. 

Better skill in relaxing is shown 
by cats and dogs. You have seen 
these household pets stretched out, 
completely relaxed, in positions 
which would seem to be extremely 
uncomfortable. But by being re- 
laxed, the position is comfortable. 
Humans who know how to relax 
can be as comfortable on a hard, 
lumpy bed as on a luxuriously soft 
mattress. 

It is easier at the start to relax in 
comfortable and quiet surround- 
ings. Fortunately, however, with 
practice in the use of signals, it is 
possible to relax at will in bustling 
locations which are not ordinarily 
calming places. When relaxed, the 
noises seem indistinct. But if tense, 
noises seem louder than ever. 

Shutting one’s eyes also aids in 
relaxing during the first attempts. 
But with practice one can soon re- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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STAR APECO SALESMEN Eliminate 


35% of Your 
Typing 


with this new 


~ COPYING MACHINE 
Mae fF 


MR. JAMES J. FITZPATRICK MR. SAMUEL 8S. BERNEY 
Springfield, Mass. Washington, D. ( 
Telephene: SPring 3-4949 Telephone: NAtional 8-27 


MR. ROBERT FORTUNE MR. JOSEPH MeCONAGHY 
Chicago, Ilinois San Francisco, Calif 
Telephone: ROgers Park 1-1600 Telephone: YUkon 2-5688 


Photocopies Anything Instantly 
—Right in Your Own Office 


ave hours of typing time daily 
eliminates ail copying 
errors. Now just flip a switch 
and in sé nds make an exact 
copy of any letter, form, con 
tract, invoice, catalog sheet or 
report. This revolutionary dry 
photocopy machine pies any 
original up to 11” wide, any 
ength—written, printed, typed 
or drawn on one or two sides 
Used and approved by thou 
ands of leading companies 
yet priced within the budget of 
even the smallest firms 
~~ 


MR. J. B. MAGCRUDER 
MR. ROCER RUSH Eastern Kegional Manager 
Oakland, Calif New York, N. ¥ 
Telephone: GLeneourt 2-4383 Telephone: MUrray Hill 383-2700 


The six sales representatives for the American Photocopy Equipment 

Company listed above have just been honored for outstanding sales 

effort and customer service in their respective territories. Their sales 

success on the Apeco Auto-Stat is due to their extensive knowledge En GUD GD GED GED GD OD a aD aD a 
of office methods which they have applied to uses for this revolu ! Renertonn Snctocees Sostemn © 

tionary dry photocopying machine. This has enabled them to intro Rush me new tree Photo’ opy Information Kit containing 


booklet on the Apeco Auto-Stat, plus separate toiders on 
copying tas returns, color copying and copying on pre 
printed forms 


i 
duce many moneysaving and timesaving shortcuts to firms in their i 
communities. — 1 
rom ! 

| 


Address 


American Photocopy Equipment Co. 
1911 W. Peterson Ave. 7. Chicago 26, Ilinois 


City State 


in Canada: Apeco of Canada, Lid., 134 Park Lawn Road, 
Toronto, Ont 
ee 
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More Leading Companies Turn To Open- shelf Filing 
Save Over 50% in Space, Filing Time, and 75% in Equipment Costs 


More and more companies are making big savings with open- 
shelf filing...and increasing their filing efficiency for alpha- 
betic, numeric and terminal digit filing systems. Here’s what 
an executive of one prominent company has to say about open- 
shelf filing: 

“Open-shelf filing has been used by our company for over 1 4 
years. The cost of our open-shelf files was approximately 50% 
of the cost of file cabinets on a per filing-inch basis. We have 
not had one penny of upkeep cost since their installation. (The 
cost today would be just 25% of the cost of five-drawer file cabi- 
nets on a per filing-inch basis.) 

“From the standpoint of efficiency there is no comparison 
between filing folders on shelves and filing folders in cabinets. 
When we originally studied this problem we found that most of 
a girl’s time was spent in opening and shutting the file drawers. 
By actual time study we found that pulling folders from the 
shelves is 53% faster.” 

Shelves eight tiers high with a 30-inch aisle space are recom- 
mended. This arrangement will permit a saving of over 50% 
in space compared to five-drawer file cabinets. Here are the 
facts: saving in space—50%, saving in time—53%, saving 
in cost—75%. 

For more information on how shelf filing can reduce your 
costs and increase your filing efficiency. Circle LBV626. 


New Tape-to-Card Converter 
Has Many Applications 


The Remington Rand Tape-to- 
Card Converter punches 90-col- 
umn tabulating cards automati- 
cally from standard telegraphic 
perforated tape. Applications are 
almost unlimited, but the system 
of integrating perforated tape 
with punched cards is particu- 
larly suitable where accounting 
information is constantly ex- 
changed between distant points. 
For instance: a procedure of de- 
centralized billing can be utilized 
with tape automatically creating 
the correct punched cards in the 
home office for accounts receiva- 
ble, inventory control, and sales 
statistics. Other applications in- 
clude branch order writing, ex- 
change of information between 
office and factory, between store 
and home office, or between de- 
partments in any one location. 
The Tape-to-Card Converter is 
used in conjunction with stand- 
ard telegraphic equipment, a 
tape-perforating typewriter or 
the Remington Rand Card-to- 
Tape Converter, all of which per- 
forate a tape with standard tele- 
graphic operating codes. 





Have You Seen The New Fully 
Automatic Printing Calculator? 


Don’t fail to see a demonstra- 
tion of this amazing, new 
Printing Calculator at the 
Remington Rand Booth! Now 
for the first time you get in 
an office figuring machine, all 
these features: Automatic Mul- 
tiplication * Automatic Divi- 
sion * Automatic Credit 
Balances * Automatic Total 
Control * 10-Key Touch Addi- 
tion and Subtraction * Simpla- 
tape ° 2-color Ribbon « Con- 
stant Key « Capacity up to 100 
trillion. 
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See the Newest Developments in 
Supplies 

Systems 

Equipment 

Office Management Machines 


At the Annual Conference of the 

National Office Management Association and the 
Office Machinery and Equipment Exposition 
held in connection with it, in the Kiel 
Auditorium, St. Louis— May 23rd through 26th. 


New Low-Cost PRECISION Microfilming Unit... 


Here’s the most amazing microfilm camera ever built! 

It’s the Remington Rand Film-a-record Model 8 — small 
enough to carry, yet engineered to give highest quality, big 
machine performance. Never before has there been a microfilm 
machine which has packed so much into such a compact unit. 
Now you can carry your microfilm camera to field locations... 
quickly move it from department to department...set it on 
table, desk or typewriter stand. This precision unit gives 
crystal-clear, sharp images...and is equipped with valuable 
big-machine features. Circle F382. 

Also, see demonstration of Film-a-record Model 4, versatile, 
yet economical, flat-bed camera. It microfilms single sheets up 
to 11” x 17”... bound books—anything written, printed, or 
drawn, at 21 diameters of reduction. 


See Transcopy Duplex—the revolutionary single-uwnit machine which 
will photocopy any record—written, printed or drawn, up to 
14%” wide, and any length. It does the complete job of exposing, 
developing and making a positive print in a matter of seconds. 
No darkroom needed, no running water, no drying time... you 
can use it anywhere, move it anywhere—simply plug it into 
any standard electrical outlet. Circle P334. 


ir cal 


Film-a-record Model 8 
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t oo Prof t i silding IDEAS For Business = 


Modernize To Economize 
Robot-Kardex Saves 30% 
On Posting Time 


One of the best ways to econo- 
mize is to increase efficiency and 
output. Among the latest and 
most modern of the many prod- 
ucts to be demonstrated is Robot- 
Kardex. It saves up to 30% of the 
average clerk’s posting time and 
up to 59° on space—not to men 
tion physical fatigue and em- 
ployee turnover. A touch of the 
finger to an index key and in 4 
seconds (average) any one of 
over 4000 sets of visible records 
comes to the clerk, positioned for 
rapid, convenient, desk-height 
posting and reference. Robot- 
Kardex is widely used to modern- 
ize active inventory control sys- 
tems that present dangerous out 
of stock conditions for whole- 
salers...in plants to insure ade- 
quate stocks for effective produc- 
tion and maintenance. It reduces 
record-keeping costs for sales 
management and provides visi 
bly slanted records on each cus- 
tomer and prospect that increase 
sales, reduce customer turnover 
and build new business. It’s ideal 
for confidential employment rec- 
ords that visualize all data 
needed for effective personnel ad- 
ministration. Be sure to see this 
means of speeding up visible sys 
tem operations. Circle KD730. 
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Mew Offices Help 
Ways to Keep ancy Happy 


By Kenneth R. 
MacDonald 


Home Insurance Company employees have their own indoor lounge and lunch- 
room. They also have this recreational garden for relaxing in warm weather 





a 
Conference-type metal desks are used in this department, and employees enjoy 
recessed lighting, air conditioning, soundproofing, and latest office equipment 
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- it possible for the extremely 
intangible elements, such as 
“quality” and the “feeling,” of an 
office building to become, in them- 
selves, factors of major signifi- 
cance in attracting and holding 
competent, loyal employees? 

A positive and emphatic “Yes” 
comes as the answer from mail 
boy, file clerk, secretary, and ex- 
ecutive alike employed in the new 
Pacific Coast headquarters build- 
ing of the Home Insurance Com- 
pany of New York and its affiliate, 
The Home Indemnity Company. 

“An example of some of the 
things we like about working 
here,” said a pert young red- 
haired stenographer, ‘is that those 
of us who are on time for 60 days 
receive a half-day off. That comes 
in handy for shopping . . . and, if 
we want to, we can accumulate 
those half days and add them to 
our vacations. 

“And then there’s the company 
nurse. She’s not only available 
here at the office for emergency 
aid, but she helps us out at home 
when we're sick. 

“And the coffee is free and the 
company’s generous with it!” 

The coffee break in San Fran- 
cisco is as traditional as it is in 
many other large cities. But Home 
officials not only made it unneces- 
sary to go outside, they built such 
an attractive roof garden coffee 
lounge that the employees don’t 
want to leave the building. 

Hot coffee is available twice 
daily at the usual coffee break and 
can be obtained most any time of 
the day. Employees who bring 
their lunches can eat them in com- 
fort either in the coffee lounge or 
seated on comfortable outdoor fur- 
niture in the roof garden. In addi- 
tion, each floor has a_ spacious 
ladies’ lounge tastefully decorated 
in Chinese decor, as well as ad- 
joining “quiet’”’ rooms for resting. 

Eight state agency offices, lo- 
cated at Albuquerque, N. M.; 
Denver, Colo.; Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Great Falls, Mont.; Phoenix, 
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only Monroe brings 


-/: AUTOMATION 


to your figuring problems 


Exclusive figuring *AUTOMATION 
makes Monro-Matic the world’s finest 


fully automatic calculator! 


The magic that Monroe’s automation brit 
to you can be defined by describing how it 
works for you. Like this...Set the figur 

any problem—large or small—on this most 
sponsive of all calculators. Touch a key. That 
it. Automation takes over. Swiftly, aut 


ically, without chance of error the machine 


OPERATORS WHO KNOW... PREFER M O N RO E CALCULATING, ADDING, ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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Ariz.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Seattle, 
Wash.; Portland, Ore.; (and San 
Francisco which handles Northern 
California) report to this Pacific 
Department headquarters. In ad- 
dition, the work of eight other 
subfield offices clears through the 
San Francisco building. These sub- 
field offices are at Spokane, Wash. ; 
Reno, Nev.; and Oakland, San 
Jose, San Diego, Stockton, Sacra- 
mento, and Fresno, Calif. 

To handle this business, with 
the vast daily accumulation of in- 
coming and outgoing paperwork, 
President Harold V. Smith and 
Vice President George E. Stroub 
planned the new building with an 
eye to functionalism and efficiency 
of operation. 

The very latest in office ma- 
chines and equipment was installed 
to handle mail, records, payments 
of claims, filing, and storage. Many 
of the files and pieces of office 
equipment were specially built for 
Home. 

The mail comes in at the base- 
ment, where records and supplies 
are stored, Stationery and other 
supplies are carried from the base- 
ment storeroom to the upper 
floors by a small Otis automatic 
conveyor, 

The main 
through an 


floor, approached 
entrance of classic 


Georgian design, has 14,000 square 
feet of working space, where spe- 
cial attention was given to pro- 
viding the best possible working 
conditions for employees in terms 
of comfort, space, and ease of 
work. Main floor desks, for ex- 
ample, are of hand-finished ma- 
hogany, and the chairs are spe- 
cially designed for comfort and 
are upholstered in leather. Furni- 
ture on most of the upper floors is 
of the modern all-metal type. 

IBM punched-card equipment is 
used for most accounting processes. 
A large duplicating and reproduc- 
tion section is maintained for ex- 
ecutives who use standard voice 
transcribing machines. Most of the 
typewriters in use are of the elec- 
tric variety. 

Private offices afford room for as 
much individuality as possible. In 
these offices, the furnishings are 
tasteful and attractive, although 
not elaborate or expensive. 

Despite an attitude long fostered 
by the Convention and Tourist Bu- 
reau, San Francisco does occa- 
sionally have dark, somewhat 
gloomy, days of rain or fog. On 
such days, Home employees are 
grateful for the care and attention 
paid to obtaining maximum illu- 
mination without eyestrain. The 
fluorescent lighting system 
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Can European-Made Machines Offer 
Anything to American Offices? 


What American companies can expect from European manufacturers 
of electronic business machines will be revealed in a series of articles 
starting next month. Herbert Brayer, associate editor of AMERICAN 
BUSINESS, has completed a whirlwind tour of major industrial centers 
in Europe, and his first report will be a feature of the June issue. 


Many American businessmen have wondered if European office ma- 
chine manufacturers are turning out products which will compare with 
American-made equipment, for some reports have indicated several 
new foreign-made machines will be on the market soon. 


This series of articles will clear up the confusion about European-made 
electronic business machines—telling what is being manufactured, how 
much it costs, how it compares with American-made equipment, when it 
will be available in this country, and there will be actual installation 


The series is a followup to the reports on electronic business machines 
in this country—which appeared in AMERICAN BUSINESS recently. 


Watch for the first article in the new series in June. 








throughout the building is distinc- 
tive in this respect. 

The lamps are housed in con- 
tinuous troughs and are covered 
with louvers which are set flush 
with the ceiling—which tend to 
reduce or eliminate any glare. 
Lamps are of the hot cathode type, 
affording maximum safety in op- 
eration and in maintenance. 

The ceilings throughout the 
building are soundproof. This was 
found by efficiency engineers to 
have a definite effect in increasing 
employee efficiency. 

“We attempted to put into this 
building the same high quality 
we've tried to build into all of our 
company operations,” declares 
Vice President Stroub, who was 
transferred from New York to 
San Francisco to direct the com- 
pany’s Pacific Department from 
the new headquarters office. 

“And I’m_ convinced,” Mr. 
Stroub continued, “that our at- 
tempt has paid us dividends in the 
high morale and attitude of our 
employees; in the ease and effi- 
ciency of our operations; and in 
establishing our prestige and place 
in the community life of San 
Francisco.” 

The company’s Pacific Depart- 
ment does not have many em- 
ployees, as insurance company 
payrolls go. But of the 300 men 
and women at work in the new 
building, all but 20 are newcomers 
to Home and were hired in San 
Francisco. Under the direction and 
training of the 20 who were shifted 
from New York, these newcomers 
“quickly became skilled and loyal 
insurance workers with an ex- 
traordinarily high _ production 
rate.” 

President Smith, in working out 
the early American design and de- 
cor of the building with architects 
T. H. Englehardt of New York and 
his San _ Francisco associates, 
Meyer & Evers, went back to 
eighteenth century Colonial days 
and to the early history of the 
company itself, which was formed 
in April 1853. 

Basis of the design chosen was 
Independence Hall in Philadelphia, 
and the completed office building 
is an almost detailed replica of that 
historic structure. The 135-foot 
tower atop the building even con- 
tains a copy of the famed Liberty 
Bell, built to scale, of California 
redwood by a skilled local wood- 
worker. The crack is in the bell 
and the clapper works! 

Built of reinforced concrete, with 
stone and brick exterior trim, the 
new structure represents an_ in- 
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Verifax copying is completely different . . . faster, 


easier, your best buy today. 
Compare. In copying a letter, invoice, 


page, card record, etc., 


magazine 
you use only one sheet of sen- 
sitized paper. And from it you get at least 3 photo-exact 
copies. A unique Kodak development makes this pos- 
sible—does away with sensitized print papers... and 
the need for making exposures of the original document, 
time after time. 

Anyone in your office can turn out Verifax copies 
after a few minutes’ instruction. No fuss... no change 
in your present room lighting, either. What a boon for 


The new Kodak Verifax Printer gives you 


Bcopies 17 ] minute 
forless than AS cach 
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your secretary and for you! Tedious hours of retyping 
and double-checking are eliminated. You get legible 
black-on-white copies as soon as needed—and never 


a trans¢ ription error. 


Your savings in retyping costs, alone, 
quickly pay for it 
A Kodak Verifax Printer 


investments you can make. Even if you are now re fyping 


at $240—is one of the wisest 


just one or two letters a day, it pays for itself. 
See a demonstration in your office —and judge 


Price q ted Dbyect to change 


copying saves wherever there's paperwork 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Industrial Photographic Division, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send free Verifax folder and 1 
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vestment of $2,550,000 ($500,000 
for the land; $300,000 for equip 
ment and furnishings; and $1,750,- 
000 for the building itself). 

“Actually, the total investment 
was about $300,000 higher than 
the original planned expenditure,”’ 
Mr. Stroub explained. “That was 
quite a bit more than we had 
planned on, but we were deter 
mined that we would not cut 
corners or cheapen our efforts. 
You won't find any extravagances 
in this building, but you will find 
beauty, efficiency, and real value 
for the money we spent.” 

Mr. Stroub pointed out that the 
company was required by New 
York law to go before the New 
York State Insurance Board and 
justify every penny expended on 
the building. 

“This we were able to do quite 
easily,” Mr. Stroub continued. 
“Much of the additional cost was 
brought about by our strengthen- 
ing of the foundations and our 
planning the construction so that 
five additional floors can _ be 
added later when expansion be- 
comes necessary.” 

Mr. Stroub cited, as an example 
of this forethought, the construc- 
tion of an additional elevator well 
and the placement of the tower so 
that it can be easily removed for 
the additional floors. 

The structure has the distinc- 
tion of being the first new office 
building in San Francisco to in- 
corporate the fire-tower form of 
emergency exit. Balconies  con- 
taining outdoor vents and double, 
self-closing doors can be quickly 
sealed off against exposure to 
smoke or flames in the escape 
areas. 

An air raid signal is installed 
at the elevator shaft on each floor 
and, in the event of emergency, 
employees can utilize the concrete 
stairway of the fire tower, which 
is equipped with safety treads. 
Shelter areas are located in the 
basement garage. 

The exterior trim of the build- 
ing is stone for the first floor area, 
and then a dull red brick which 
faces the three upper floors. Alu- 
minum window frames are in- 
stalled throughout the building 
and the entire structure is air 
conditioned. 

Philip Rowan, secretary of the 
company, went to San Francisco 
from New York with Mr. Stroub 
and other key executives. The move 
was made over a weekend, and the 
employees who left New York on 
a Thursday afternoon began work 
the following Monday morning in 
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their brand new building at San 
Francisco. 

“Not a single record or piece of 
paper was lost,’”’ Mr. Rowan de- 
clared, “and with only a few minor 
exceptions we were able to pick 
up here exactly where we had 
stopped work in New York. Opera- 
tions have been flowing along 
smoothly ever since.” 

Much of this was due, Mr. 
Rowan and Mr. Stroub both be- 
lieve, to the care and planning that 
went into construction of the new 
building in San Francisco where 
the company actually had been in 
business for years ... since 1853, 
as a matter of fact. 

The building was _ considered, 
originally, with the thought in 
mind that it would be, simply, the 
San Francisco branch, Then Presi- 
dent Smith and other officials in 
New York decided that it should 
house Home’s entire Pacific De- 
partment operations. 

“Construction work began,” Mr. 
Stroub said, ‘‘just at the start of 
the Korean war. Building restric- 
tions were tough. It took a lot of 
courage and a lot of intensive 
thought about the future to con- 
vert our plans and thus make 
the building large enough for the 
Pacific Department and, at the 
same time, give us room for future 
expansion which we _ know is 
bound to come,” 


Mr. Stroub defines the last 10 
per cent as “the most important 
part of any effort. People some- 
times tend to get careless or sloppy 
when the job’s just about finished. 
But that’s the time to put the 
most into it. 

“Our doorknobs, for example. 
An ordinary doorknob probably 
would have served just as well. 
But our doors have special polished 
brass knobs and large plates 
cost just a few cents more... but 
they add that last 10 per cent that 
makes all the difference. 

“When we were constructing our 
building,” Mr. Stroub went on, “we 
found that the workmen, who ac- 
tually had nothing at stake other 
than their wages, took real pride 
and put real effort into giving us 
the fine finishing touches we 
wanted. They helped us put in the 
little things that go to make the 
job unusual and of greater value.” 

Has this attitude paid off? Well, 
listen to one final word from Vice 
President Stroub: 

“The cab drivers in town and 
the gripmen on the cable cars 
which daily climb the hill in front 
of us... they all know about this 
building and we've heard them 
proudly telling tourists about it. 
And our employees . they put 
that extra 10 per cent into their 
work. I think the building itself 
had a great deal to do with it.”’ 





Motorists using the Mosler drive-in window at the Citizens & Manufacturers 
National Bank of Waterbury, Conn., drive onto an automatic turntable to get 
around the tight turn. Turntable is electronically controlled by three photo- 


electric cells, and motorist drives on, waits few seconds, and then drives 
off straight to drive-in window. Copper tubing installed under the driveway 
and the turntable—which is 25 feet in diameter—melts snow and ice in winter 
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and Carriage return operations, 
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cuts typing costs 


The weal ind tear you save your typists when you swit« h 
from manual typ. writers to fast IBM Electrics means big 
dollar Savings to you, 

Actually, IBM’s easy, finge rtip tou h and electric con- 


| typing production through saving 


trol greatly increase 
95.4 per cent ol the energy required to operate a manual 
typewriter { whole hour’s fyping on an IBM requires less 
energy than 3 minutes on a manual! * 

Add to this the benefits of finer-looking work, better 
morale among your staff, yreatel prestige among your Cus- 
and it’s easy to see why business firms have bought 


many IBM’s as all other models of 


tomers, 
more than 3 times as 
electri typewriters combined! 

For full information, write Dept AM-1, International 
Machines, 590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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Untie Those Knots—It’s Easy to Relax 


(Continued from page 26) 


lax with the eyes wide open. When 
relaxed, the eyes do not seem to 
just a dreamy, faraway look 
in them. 

Real relaxing thus insulates a 
person from his surroundings. I had 
an interesting demonstration of this 
when visiting in the noisy kitchen 
of an Indian home in Arizona. The 
relaxed chief rocked and smoked 
as if he heard nothing. 


see 


This power of relaxing to insu- 
late one from surroundings is val- 
uable, since many of us have to live 
in noisy, stimulating, exciting cor- 
ners of the world. 

Another method of 
the association-set method which 
consulting psychologists use to 
train people into relaxed working 
habits. This training consists of 
two closely related and overlapping 


relaxing is 


Did her first problem on a 
MARCHANT calculator at 10 a.m.... 
running it like an old hand by noon 


No wonder the office manager is happy. He’s 
found that anyone — with brief instruction —can 
turn out fast, accurate figurework with a 


MARCHANT calculator. 


The 
fully-automatic 
MARCHANT 
Figuremaster 


+t Call the local MARCHANT MAN. He'll 


be happy to show — by a time-test run on 
your own figurework —that for simplicity 


of operation... for guaranteed 
accuracy... for time saving... 


Any way you figure—IT’S MARCHANT! 


MARCHANT wcrc: ys 


\akeulator 


Find out how a MARCHANT calculator will help cut your 


! 
this coupon with your business letterhead for free... ; 
! 


index to Modern Figuring by Marchant Methods. . . [J 


Descriptive literature on Marchant Calculators . . . | 


MARCHANT CALCULATORS, INC., OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 


r 
; figurework costs and lighten your figuring burden. Mail 
| 
! 
! 
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parts. Most people can use it for 
themselves, without the help of an 
expert. 

1. The “set” part is setting one’s 
mind to relax. Think about relax- 
ing rather than about hurrying. A 
man running the hundred-yard 
dash is put in the proper frame of 
mind by the starter’s commands: 
“Ready—Get set—-Go!”’ That is not 
a relaxing set. 

To relax, the race starter’s com- 
mands are changed to the self- 
commands: “Ready—slow down 
calm.” The key thought for relax- 
ing is calmness—be passive. 

External indications of the re- 
laxed frame of mind are heaving a 
sigh of relief, yawning, stretching, 
or slumping limply in the chair. 
This mental condition is a prelim- 
inary calming down which puts the 
person in a mood for relaxing. It 
is an attitude in which one expects 
to relax, just as the runner expects 
to run. Calmness. 

2. The “association’’ part 
sists of some signals which one has 
made a habit of associating with 
relaxing, and which remind one it 
is time to relax—-similar to “P.”’ 

We react to many signals with- 
out thinking. We stand at attention 
when the flag goes by, answer the 
telephone when the bell rings, 
think “‘four’’ when someone says 
“two plus two,” go through the 
ritual of our church or lodge on 
the appropriate signals. 

In the everyday practice of re- 
laxing, we plan self-signals which, 
by association, help the mental con- 
dition that touches off relaxing. 
And that starts us relaxing fre- 
quently. Many brief relaxing pe- 
riods during the day are superior 
to an hour set aside just for re- 
laxing. These brief relaxers can be 
taken without interrupting one’s 
regular work—just relax, for in- 
stance, each time you turn on a 
water faucet. These relaxers do 
change working style, however, so 
the person works loose and easy 
relaxed working. 

Some voluntary effort may be 
needed at the start. But after suffi- 
cient repetitions, the signals are 
automatically followed, just as the 
oldtimer goes through the lodge 
ritual without puzzling over each 
step. Close attention was needed the 
first few times, but now the ritual 
has become automatic. 


con- 
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People who are under 25 years 
of age catch on to this method with 
great speed. Dr. Dorothy H. Yates, 
who has made extensive use of the 
association-set method, reports the 
instance of an aviation cadet who 
had failed the blood pressure tests. 
He had flunked medical examina- 
tions 16 times because tenseness 
from excitement made his blood 
pressure shoot up. Before the seven- 
teenth examination, he was given 
only 20 minutes’ instruction in the 
association-set method, and was 
able to calm down and keep his 
blood pressure from rising. 

Older people are likely to need 
longer practice, since their tense- 
ness has been practiced longer. It 
takes more initial effort, and more 
practice before the key thought of 
calmness will take hold when peo- 
ple have been on the tense side 
for years. 

Using one’s own inner powers to 
relax starts slowly, but with fre- 
quent practice throughout the day, 
a reserve of relaxing is built up. 
The person who is past 25 years 
may need to keep his signals in 
mind the first few weeks, but from 
then on relaxing can become as au- 
tomatic as walking or talking. 





Office Machines 


Cut Costs 


(Continued from page 12) 


reports may be typed on white 
paper for photographing so that 
copies can be printed by offset, or 
they might be typed on Multilith 
masters for reproduction directly 
from such masters. 

Here again, Nielsen uses a stand- 
ard office machine, but as before, 
the machine is modified slightly 
to fit the company’s own special re- 
quirements. For readability, con- 
trolled spacing between certain 
listings was desired; otherwise, 
there would be dense vertical list- 
ings with no relief in between. Niel- 
sen developed a circuit which auto- 
matically causes an extra line space 
after every five listings, thus giving 
the final typed report a much better 
appearance. 

Furthermore, special Cardatype 
circuitry has been devised by Niel- 
sen personnel which makes it pos- 
sible for the operator to hand type 
special information. Depending up- 
on the data being typed, the ma- 
chine automatically stops and the 
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“A good girl is hard to... 


find” —for office work, these days. 
Sometimes hard to keep, too, with 
so many office jobs available. Ina 
small office, the DM can doa lot for 


secretarial efficiency and morale. 


e The DM is the desk model postage 
meter, a big help with that tedious 
day-end mailing job. It does away 
with old fashioned stamps, 


stamp-licking and safeguarding 


@ With the DM, you print postage 
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envelope—or on speciai tape for 
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if you like. Has a moistener for 


sealing envelope flaps. Saves time, 
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t id Canada 
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and electric, for larger 
mailers. Call the nearest .% 
PB office. Or send the 
coupon for the free 


illustrated booklet. 


FREE: Hfandy chart of Postal Rate 
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operator adds the special informa- 
tion; then she restarts the auto- 
matic typing, and the machine con- 
tinues on from there. 

By way of comparison, this new 
Cardatype system will do a job in 6 
hours (which includes some hand 
typing) which normally required 
15 hours—not including the addi 
tional time-consuming chore of 
proofreading. On another job, a 
single sheet of data and percentages 
arranged in 10 columns formerly 
took 35 minutes to type, but the 
same job can now be done in 15 
minutes, Too, the finished copy now 
has no erasures, and when photo- 
graphed for offset printing, it is 
much easier for the photographer 
to handle. 

The Cardatypes also have taken 
the tedium out of this work of pre- 
paring final reports, and the girls 
naturally enjoy it more. Too, the 
experienced statistical typist can 


be relieved of routine report typ- 
ing, and her skill is available for 
the preparation of more compli- 
cated report formats. Personnel 
with non-typing skills can be readi- 
ly trained to operate the Cardatype 
for the production of the typed 
master copies. 

Since Nielsen’s type of work 
brings so many departments into 
such close relationships, few —if 
any——operations can be handled 
with a single section in mind. Any 
new system or procedure must be 
carefully thought through in order 
to see what effect it will have on 
other sections. As an example, the 
Food and Drug Division made a 
change in its field report forms, but 
it was a year and a half before the 
change was completely installed. 
All possible contingencies had to be 
considered, for the report form is 
the basic working sheet for the 
division. Now that the change has 
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Wall Street on wheels is an innovation of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
which has equipped three special buses with two conference rooms and a board 
room (bottom) where stock market quotations are posted for customers. These 
buses call regularly at 15 outlying communities around Chicago, Boston, and 
Newark. A radio-telephone system is used to keep data up to the minute 
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been made, annual savings of $25.,- 
000 are being realized; $15,000 of 
this total is being saved through 
printing alone, because the com- 
pany now prints many of its own 
forms. 

These field report forms former- 
ly were printed on one side only, 
and the field men found them bulky 
and unwieldy to work with. The 
same color codes used in the old 
forms were retained in the new 
ones, but the new forms are printed 
on both sides and made for use in 
looseleaf binders. A Nielsen execu- 
tive made a mockup in his base- 
ment of a gadget for holding the 
forms while field men worked on 
them in grocery and drug stores, 
and this model was turned over to 
the engineering department. The 
finished product was made in en- 
gineering and sent to the field men. 

Forms control at Nielsen has 
wrought various other changes in 
the last year or so. Various forms 
coming into the home office from 
field men are now of the inter- 
leaved snap-out type. They have 
replaced the old forms which neces- 
sitated extra typing in the home 
office; that is, a field man would 
send in one copy of a requisition, 
and a typist would have to make 
extra copies. 

Now when a field man fills in a 
requisition form, he tears off one 
copy for his own use and mails the 
remainder to the Chicago office. An 
equipment manager checks it, and 
sends it on with his okay or correc- 
tions to the shipping department. 
Once the supplies are shipped, one 
copy of the requisition goes out by 
first-class mail and another is sent 
with the order. 

The beauty of this forms system, 
of course, is that no typing has to 
be done in the office, and better con- 
trol can be maintained. 

Nielsen has added a number of 
refinements to its tabulating equip- 
ment which have proved to be time- 
savers. For example, the facility 
for the setup of the plugboards used 
in the operation of the IBM ma- 
chines has been modified in several 
ways. The plugboard used in one 
type of machine has been rede- 
signed in two different manners. In 
one case, two jack or bottle plugs 
can be moved when making a 
change in setup, instead of moving 
three wires. In the other design, 
switches replace the wiring, and 
the flip of one of these switches 
will cut out a circuit, or put it back 
into operation. The latter design 
has limitations in its application, 
in that wires are either cut out or 
in; they can not be quickly re- 
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placed. But for its particular ap- 
plication, this special design and 
construction—-which, incidentally, 
was completed in Nielsen's own 
shop——has proved highly efficient. 

Other plugboards use a plaster 
of Paris pattern for facilitating 
changes, and one section of the 
Food and Drug Division uses what 
it calls “piggyback” plugboards. 
These piggybacks are plugboards 
wired up in advance for all changes 
that will be required in the tabu- 
lating operation for a particular 
product classification. There might 
be as many as five changes a day, 
and some of the boards may be used 
over and over. As many as 10 or 15 
piggybacks may be made up in ad- 
vance, so they are immediately 
ready when needed. 

With these piggybacks, a job 
which formerly required 12 people 
(and would now take about 18 
people if the same manual system 
were used) is now handled on 2 
tabulators by 3 operators, making 
both equipment and _ personnel 
available for other assignments in 
the rapidly expanding tabulating 
operations. Employees involved 
were especially happy to see this 
particular job mechanized, because 
it was monotonous and tedious, and 
they now can spend their time on 
more interesting work. 

For storing its plugboards, Niel- 
sen uses a system of decal labeling. 
Numbers which previously were 
printed or pasted on these plug- 
boards did not prove satisfactory, 
so decals are now being used. It is 
easy to find a certain plugboard 
when needed, and it is just as easy 
to “file” it in the proper spot when 
not in use. 

Another labeling technique i: 
used with punched cards. From 2- 
to 2'4-million punched cards are 
stored by Nielsen each month, and 
they are often referred to for spe- 
cial analyses. Clients may want ad- 
ditional reports from these cards 
at some later date, so it is import- 
ant that they can be easily found 
when wanted. 

To make them easy to find, the 
cards are stored in boxes with col- 
ored and striped labels to identify 
the 20 different classifications. 

Another system involving the 
tabulating cards concerns unused 
card stock. Each box of new cards 
has a master stock control card 
pasted on its front, and when the 
box is opened, this master card is 
removed and turned in to the office. 
With these master cards, a clerk 
can keep a perpetual inventory of 
the card stock, and know when to 
order more cards—according to 
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minimum figures set up in advance 

There is almost no end to the 
type of changes made by Nielsen 
One rather unusual change involved 
data which is copied by chartists 
for inclusion in reports. Most of the 
reports have charts, and many of 
the charts are filled in by hand. Be 
fore the current system was in 
stalled, the information was pro 
vided in computed form from tab 
ulating machines. Clerks lightly 
copied the data onto grid sheets for 
the chartists, who would then fol 
low up by inking the figures in 
properly scaled letters for photo 
graphic reduction. The information 
had to be proofread, since errors 
could creep in easily, and the whole 
thing was not only time-consuming 
but involved the seemingly ‘extra 
job of having clerks copy data from 
tabulated sheets to grid sheets 

The current “blue-ribbon” sys 
tem has eliminated this ‘extra’ 
job, for it is no longer necessary 
to copy from the sheets printed by 
tabulators. Instead, a special blue 
ribbon is used on the tabulating 
machines so that figures are printed 
in light blue in their proper rela 
tive positions, directly onto the grid 
pages. Chartists merely enlarge 
these figures to the bold black let 
tering required for the photograph 
ing. This new system cuts out the 
proofreading which was a neces- 
sity when clerks were copying fig 
ures from tabulated pages to grid 
sheets. 

When the grid sheets are photo 
graphed, only the bold black chart 
ed figures are “picked up,” since 
the light blue figures will escape 
the camera’s eye. 

The cases described here are just 
a few of the simplification projects 
which have produced savings and 
increased efficiency at A. C. Nielsen 
Other include improved 
departmental layout in the com 
pany’s new addition, clever method 
of tab binding to save binder costs, 
and use of labels and heading strips 
to save tab operator time. Also 


projects 


special skids were designed and 
built for ease in storing and mov 
ing boxes of tab cards 
While there are others, 
projects give an idea of the accom 
plishments being made. In pinpoint 
ing major savings from work sim 
plification, they would probably fall 
into two classifications: (1) Mech 
anization of operations incident to 
compilation of the report data (key 
punching,  tabulating computa 
tion); and (2) improvements in the 
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methods of report preparation, in 
cluding internal printing of the 
final product 
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F you are looking for something 
which will get your salesmen up on 
their toes and give them a flying start 


for the year ahead, this is it. 


More than 250,000 copies of this book 
in the standard binding were sold. It 
has been completely revised and pub- 
lished in handy pocket size. It is hot 
off the press 


Under Bill Holler’s leadership the 
Chevrolet organization sold more than 
$12 billion worth of trucks and cars. 
He is one of the world’s greatest liv 
ing salesmen. In this book he shares 
with your salesmen and dealers what 
he has learned about successful sell 
ing. Typical chapters 


Make Things Happen 
Prospects Are Everywhere 
Never Forget a Customer 
The Modern Aladdin’s Lamp 
How to Make People Buy 
Fight One More Round 
Napoleon's Secret Weapon 
Time-Tried Pointers 

Sell to Survive 


A pint-size sales aid that a salesman 
can slip in his pocket or briefcase and 
read on the train or while waiting to 
see buyers. It will give him a big lift. 


Paperbound — 80 pages — 44 by 6% 
inches. Single copies, 50 cents. In 
quantities of 6 to 99, 40 cents; 100 to 
249, 35 cents; 250 to 499, 31 cents; 500 
to 999, 28 cents; 1,000 and over, 25 
cents. 


The Dartnell Corporation 
Publishers 


4670 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
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Are Salesmen Overpaid? 


(Continued from page 13) 


ter assurance of steady and uniform 
income must be offered to tempt 
and hold men in sales positions. 

During the decade when there 
was more of a sellers’ market, sales- 
men could lead the life of Riley, 
with little to do but swap yarns 
with customers and promise them 
larger shipment quotas. With the 
return of competitive and full sup- 
ply conditions and with all pay 
scales rising, some business leaders 
wonder if selling salaries have gone 
too far. Maybe, they say, this is 
one of the costs which can be re- 
duced in order to pare selling prices. 
A meek suggestion is: Woodman, 
spare that tree. 

“Business management must be- 
gin now to reduce the cost of effec- 
tive selling, because the much-her- 
alded buyers’ market will become 
a hard fact ” said a speaker to 
assembled marketing executives. 
Even he, however, offered no sug- 
gestion of curtailing salesmen’s 
earnings. His theme was that mak- 
ing only one more call a day would 
reduce the over-all salesman cost 
for each call substantially. He 
might have added that it would also 
increase potential salesman earn- 
ings. Besides, it is the sales cost and 
not the per-call cost which interests 
sales managers. 

What it should cost to sell any 
given line of goods is a composite 
of several factors which character- 
ize the product or service and its 
market. Some of the factors are 
these: 

First, is the product or service a 
need, a convenience, or a luxury? 
And as each of these qualifications 
is relative, how primary is the 
need; how beneficial the conven- 
ience; and how extravagant the 
luxury? A need can be food, clothes, 
or fuel; a convenience: Toasters 
umbrellas, or vacuum cleaners; and 
a luxury: Dishwashers, mink coats, 
and limousines. 

Second, is it well known and ac- 
cepted, such as oil burners; or en- 
tirely’ new, as electronic broilers; 
or has it struggled along in obscur- 
ity a long time, as have hand clean- 
ing pastes? 

Third, how often is it required or 
consumed; and how general is its 
application to classes or ages of 
customers—-such as shoes, bread, or 
light bulbs compared with dishes, 
tools, or musical instruments? 
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Fourth, in what price range is it? 
In the dollar class or does it cost 
hundreds of dollars? 

Fifth, how is it marketed? To 
distributors, retailers, or consum- 
ers? And on what terms or condi- 
tions? With complications of dem- 
onstrations, displays, or detailing; 
and are there deferred payments? 

Sixth, is there repeat business, 
or must sales always be closed, such 
as with supplies versus equipment? 

Seventh, does it require a series 
of negotiations before a sale is fea- 
sible? Must an established system 
be changed, such as when office ap- 
pliances are purchased? 

Eighth, are there elements other 
than salesmanship involved, such 
as technical assistance; and are the 
sales merely a culmination of con- 
tributory work by others, such as 
surveys or engineering? 

Ninth, is there much or little 
competition, and is it entrenched or 
newly developed; as for example 
trying to break into the surgical 
dressing industry compared with 
marketing an automatic home fire 
extinguisher? 

The questions could go on and on. 
The problem is as much of a maze 
as the molecular structure of hy- 
drocarbons because of the immense 
variety of things to be sold and of 
market conditions they encounter. 

There can be no gauge for sell- 
ing compensations, except what a 
product or service can support. Cus- 
tomers determine what prices will 
move goods and what prices limit 
selling costs. If salesmen cannot be 
employed and satisfied within such 
costs, the goods drop out of com- 
merce, But whatever selling costs 
can be borne by goods may prop- 
erly be passed along to salesmen, 
even if they seem to be making too 
much money. 

The true salesman is a creator of 
wealth as much as is the fabri- 
cator of finished products from raw 
materials. The salesman brings in- 
to being an order which puts people 
to work preparing it. Before that 
order existed there was no reason 
for them to work, except anticipa- 
tion. Out of the wide blue yonder 
a salesman plucks a will to buy 
which did not have reality previ- 
ously except in the salesman’s 
mind. 

His compensation, therefore, is 
not for an accomplice or accessory 


to production but as the prime 
mover of it. It is easy for a man- 
ufacturer who is production-minded 
or engineering-minded or account- 
ing-minded to get a poor focus on 
the pre-eminence of sales effort. 
Salesmen are the Aladdin lamps for 
business wishes. 

One of the outworn business con- 
cepts is that proposals accepted and 
acted upon in good faith can be 
modified if they turn out too well 
for the other party. Only the Gov- 
ernment omnipotently still claims 
this privilege. Commission or sal- 
ary bonuses once set, which prove 
too generous in practice, have been 
known, however, to be reduced. 
Without a shadow of doubt this is 
unmoral, unless there is mutual 
agreement. 

But products which can support 
extravagant sales expense are too 
highly priced. It matters not that 
there is no deterrent competition 
or that demand exceeds supply. 
Both of these conditions correct 
themselves soon enough and usually 
too soon for complacency of man- 
agement. Yet if salesmen seem to be 
making too much money in a firmly 
established, profitable business, 
there should be no wringing of 
hands over their large share of the 
intake. 

And what determines “too 
much’’? Who shall say what it is 
relatively worth to have a crew of 
magicians scattered abroad pulling 
rabbit orders out of hats. Certain- 
ly it is better to have them making 
too much money than too little. 
They could not be counted on to 
stay on the job if they were dissat- 
isfied with their earnings; that is, 
justifiably so. And it would require 
more than a crystal ball to show 
the exac’: dividing line between too 
much and too little. 

Masterminding of sales plans and 
methods in the office is essen- 
tial but no plans are any better 
than the chief medium by which 
they are applied. A top grade prod- 
uct promoted by devastating pub- 
licity will go no farther than its 
salesmen can carry it. Like the 
military axiom, no conquest is se- 
cured except with the infantry of 
salespeople. 

The conclusion would seem in- 
evitable that salesmen must be paid 
what will satisfy them, whether or 
not this seems too much. 
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For their part, salesmen feel that 
too much reporting is required of 
them. How, they ask, can they be 
expected to work their legs and 
vocal organs to a frazzle all day 
and then devote 2 or 3 hours of the 
evening to preparing interminable 
reports? It shouldn’t happen to a 
high-strung, star performer! 

“I’m getting the business, am I 
not? And I’m sending it in; so why 
make me a newspaper reporter be- 
sides? What I need is a secretary.” 

There is always some fire beneath 
any smoke; but a very small fire 
can raise a prodigious amount of 
smog. The germ of truth in this 
complaint can infect a salesman’s 
well-being into a fever of protest. 
But he really is not being cutra- 
geously wronged. 

Daily or weekly reports are very 
positively needed. An executive who 
can corral sales by manpower with- 
out oral or written reports could 
play chess blindfolded. There are 
such chess players, it is said, but 
not many of them are running sales 
departments. So, until the day 
comes when salesmen carry tape 
recorders or television cameras to 
let their bosses hear or see them do 
their stuff, they will have to rec- 
oncile themselves to _ propelling 
fountain pens or typewriters. 

The greatest value of these re- 
ports is NOT in checking sales- 
men’s activities, but in getting a 
moving picture of the market. What 
receptiveness is a salesman hav- 
ing? What is said about the prod- 
uct or service? What reasons are 
given for lack of interest or slack- 
ened buying? Where and why is 
competition increasing? The orders 
which come with reports speak for 
themselves; they need no comment 
usually, unless they have strings 
tied to them. But the nonorder calls 
are very important to hear about 
and in enough detail to picture the 
sales outlook. 

Reports also can show whether 
the right proportion of old custom- 
ers, new customers, warm pros- 
pects, and new prospects are being 
seen. The comments of these actual 
and potential buyers are the data 
needed by sales, production, engi- 
neering and credit executives for 
making moves or decisions on poli- 
cies or methods; or, indeed, on com- 
pany products. 

There are prolific letterwriters 
here and there among customers, 
but many possible customers will 
not bother to write what they will 
say in conversation with sales rep- 
resentatives. And many who should 
be customers but are not, write 
nothing at all; yet their views hold 
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How 95 Companies Control 
Salesmen’s ;xpense Accounts 


How they 
“little” 


when totaled up for the year 
entertainment, laundry, tips 


how 


“sell” salesmen the need for tightening up on 
expenses, small by themselves, but mighty important 


what they are doing about 
they save from $800 to 


$1,000 a year on automobile expenses. This timely report may 


save you thousands of dollars. 


The 1953 Dartnell Survey of 
Salesmen’s Earnings and Pay Plans 


] New Developments in Salesmen's Pay 
* Plans. Gearing salesmen's pay to 

their production earnings of 

salesmen in 380 selected companies 


average 


s) Compensating the Sales Trainee. What 
< . 
* various companies pay salesmen in 


training—handling trainees’ expenses 


3 Gearing Pay to Market Potentials 
“"* Experience of 47 companies with 
various types of quota plans—setting the 
sales task to get best results 


Base Salaries and Bonus Plans. Base 
pay for typical sales jobs—types of 
bonus plans found most effective 


d 


5 Commission Rates and Part-Time 
*** Salesmen. Handling split credit sales 
vacations for commission salesmen 

sliding commission plan 


6 Incentive Pay for Salesmen. Expe 
* rience with various types of incen 
tives, contests, honor awards, et« 


— 

Expense Account Practices and 
rf . 

Control. How various companies 
have cut salesmen's travel expenses from 
10 to 20% in the face of rising costs. 


8 Verit-Raling Plans. Factors which 

* affect sales production why some 

companies discontinued merit rating for 
other plans 


Q Compensating the Distributor 
. , - 

Earnings of salespeople in 216 
retail and wholesale 
which pay plans work best 


10. 


ments used by leading companies in varied 
lines of business 


establishments 


Agreements with Salesmen and 


Agents. Samples of standard agree 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, 4670 RAVENSWOOD AVE., CHICAGO 40, ILL. 


Please send us on approval the complete 1953 Dartnell Survey of Salesmen's Earnings 


and Pay Plans. The ten sections are to be arranged in an indexed looseleaf binder for 


reference use. We will pa 


or return the material within 10 days 
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An error in the selection of personnel 
can cost your company anywhere 
from $1,000 to $100,000, depending 
on circumstances. 


This is a wasteful and needless busi- 
ness expense even in normal times, 
but can you afford it now? Particu- 
larly when valuable manpower is at 
a premium and daily becoming more 
of a problem? 


To reduce costly errors in selection, 
more than 500 companies are now 
using improved techniques for se- 
lecting executives, salesmen, office 
and plant personnel. Developed by 
Dr. Robert N. McMurry and based 
on the sensible “Patterned Inter- 
view,’ these procedures enable you 
to select from available applicants 
those most likely to prove produc- 
tive, stable, loyal, and promotable. 


We invite your consideration of 
these tested techniques and printed 
forms, and the application they may 
have to your own personnel selection 
procedures. These forms are such 
that your staff members can adopt 
them with a minimum of difficulty 
and put them into use almost 
immediately. 


Personnel selection forms are avail- 
able for executive, sales, plant, anp 
office or clerical personnel. 


nee Booklet 


Send for this free il 
luatrated booklet 
which shows how 
these improved selec 
tion procedures work 
Included are a num 
ber of helpful sugges 
tions on personnel 
selection procedures 

lease indicate 
whether you are in 
terested in selection 
forms for executive, 
sales, plant, or office 
personnel 


The Dartnell Corporation has served 
$ research 
methods 


a nation-wide bu 
h specializing in manager 


the key to further sales progress 
or even production plans. 

Reports are helpful to salesmen 
themselves, too. Reviews of each 
day’s work are either satisfying or 
reproachful as they appear in black 
and white. They serve to recall 
mental notes made during inter- 
views and to stimulate resolves for 
the next days. The notations they 
should carry for followups by the 
office may make subsequent calls 
on those prospects more success- 
ful; or may get answers prepared 
to questions by regular customers. 
And these notations enable the of- 
fice to send salesmen future handy 
reminders. 

Nevertheless, daily and weekly 
reports are sometimes overdone. 
Too much detail is demanded; that 
is, more than what is essential from 
men who are away from office fa- 
cilities. And often too elaborate 
forms call for superfluous data; 
and this is what gets salesmen 
down. It IS a tiresome chore at the 
end of a hard and maybe discour- 
aging day to plod through columns 
and pages of report forms filled 
with repetitious entries. 

The executives who see the fin- 
ished reports probably quit at office 
closing time and go home to forget 
it all. Not the saiesman: He must 
plug away at his paperwork in the 
evening—if he is not to sacrifice 
valuable daytime calling hours—-in- 
stead of relaxing or writing to his 
week-end date. 

If report forms are reduced to 
their bare essentials and made easy 
to fill out while still giving the 
wanted information, and if they are 
then firmly required as regularly as 
three meals a day, the reporting 
habit is soon formed and the grind 
is taken in stride. ' 

Assuming that every salesman 
faithfully prepares and regularly 
sends his reports, what is done with 
them? Do they go to a clerk for a 
receiving stamp and thence to the 
files? Is the feeling among sales- 
men that reports are falderal justi- 
fied by their perfunctory handling 
after arrival at the office? Does the 
lack of response to requests or 
questions in these reports increase 
the feeling that they are useless 
formalities? 

With a flock of reports coming in 
every day, the chances are that 
they will get skipped some days by 
whoever is supposed to study them. 
They quickly accumulate into a 
pile which discourages attack when 
there are other more interesting 
things to do. Or maybe the execu- 
tive who intends to examine each 
of them is tied up in meetings, com- 


mittees, or conferences. Yet the 
mail continues pouring them in, 
come sunshine or gloom. 

It is a safe guess that a very 
small part of all such reports gets 
the attention they deserve, at least 
by policymaking executives. It is 
detail that becomes too repetitive, 
redundant, and wearisome. There 
are too many other pressing mat- 
ters which merit attention, and 
business days are too short to do 
justice to all of them. 

And if the responsible executive 
has gotten behind on scanning these 
reports, the simplest move is to 
have a secretary dispose of them. 
Or maybe she is told to look them 
over and tell him of anything he 
should know. 

Secretaries are the salt of the 
business earth, but they are not di- 
agnosticians. They cannot be ex- 
pected to detect the significant 
items in reports which a long ex- 
perienced salesman promoted to 
management would notice quickly. 
No one can interpret the meaning- 
ful responses of prospective cus- 
tomers as reported by salesmen ex- 
cept one who has many times faced 
customers in their lairs. 

Reports are a vital part of each 
day’s mail and are needed both by 
the salesmen and by their execu- 
tives. They should be conscientious- 
ly made out and faithfully read. 

And salesmen, as a whole, are not 
overpaid. 





Greeting 15,000 
Visitors 


(Continued from page 17) 


As our system now operates, the 
visitor himself lists the necessary 
details, such as his name, company, 
the person he wishes to see, and 
time and date of his visit on a form 
in the register on the counter in 
front of the switchboard. When he 
has finished signing in, the operator 
merely presses the button activat- 
ing the register and two copies of 
the registration form—an original 
and a carbon—-are fed into position 
to be torn off while the next forms 
are brought into writing position. 

The first copy of our visitor reg- 
istration form is perforated so that 
it can be torn in half easily. The 
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bottom half is a stub containing a 
message of greeting and a descrip- 
tion of our company and its prod- 
ucts. This is given to the visitor for 
his information. Considering that 
this space on the form would other- 
wise have been wasted, we feel we 
do better in utilizing it for what- 
ever advertising and goodwill ben- 
efits we can. 

The bottom of the first copy re- 
quires no actual writing spaces be- 
cause it corresponds with a space 
on the second copy where the re- 
ceptionist enters the time for the 
start and finish of the visit and 
also leaves space for entries of 
three additional visits for persons 
who call regularly at our plant. In 
these cases, the cards of salesmen 
who call at regular intervals are 
kept on file at the reception desk 
for repeated use. 

In any event, whether we expect 
a visitor to return soon or not, we 
keep the second copy of his regis- 
tration card on file at the reception 
desk for several days. This gives 
us a double check which has proved 
valuable on occasions when the vis- 
itor’s company or family have tried 
to reach him. The information we 
can supply in such cases is invaria- 
bly helpful in tracing salesmen out 
on the road. This file is also help- 
ful in the event that one of our own 
people raises a question regarding 
the exact name or address of a re- 
cent visitor. 

The biggest single advantage of 
this registration system, of course, 
is that, with no effort on her part, 
the operator-receptionist has all the 
information she needs in announc- 
ing a visitor. After the visitor is 
approved for admission into the of- 
fices or factory, he is given the 
original copy of the registration 
form. 

In this way, every visitor who 
registers properly has proof that 
he is authorized to be in our offices 
or plant. This is not intended as a 
policing action, but as a safeguard 
against persons who would take ad- 
vantage of the company or impose 
on its employees. 

Thus, the new registration sys- 
tem has made it possible for us to 
conduct our business with visitors 
more efficiently and with less waste 
of their time, while saving us the 
expense of a full-time receptionist 

who is now free for more produc- 
tive work. 

Although this is far short of a 
major issue, it does give a good 
illustration of how attention to 
small details can bring important 
savings, both in administration and 
financially. The entire cost of put- 
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TIFFANY STANDS 


Feature after feature give Tiffany Stands 
strength and sturdiness not found in any 


other office machine stand. 





The deburred-edge angle and chan 
nel steel construction is reinforced 
by ten welded corner braces. Heavy 
metal foot castings cover the retract MODEL 
able casters forming a solid base *S_BILLER” 
Tiffany Stands are practically im 
possible to knock over accidentally 

costly office machines are SAFE 
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Partly Printed 


Sales Bulletins 


Here is something new that will add usefulness and effectiveness to 
the bulletin you send to your sales organization every week. An inter- 
change of selling ideas and experience your salesmen will welcome. 
Written for salesmen by Dartnell salesmen-editors who have spe- 
cialized in the preparation of sales helps for more than 30 years. 


Two Outside Pages Blank for YOUR 
Sales Message 


A supply of bulletins, all ready to 
run through your office duplicator, 
come to you every Monday. Two blank 
pages (except for standard heading) 
for news about your company and its 
salesmen such as: 

® Standings of the Salesmen 

® News About Unusual Orders 

© New Product Information 

© What the Salesmen Are Doing 


© Organization Changes, etc. 


Two Inside Pages with Interchange 
of Experience Feature 


Thought-provoking ideas which will 
help your salesmen to sell against in 
creasing resistance. Printed in two 
colors, with pertinent illustrations, in 
easy-to-read form. Recent features 


include the following: 
© 15 Ideas Salesmen Use to Close Sales 
© “Door Openers" That Seldom Faii 
* Buyers You May Have Met 
© The Horse That Poured It On 


® How Top Salesmen Beat the Heat 


WE WILL SEND YOU A WEEKLY SUPPLY OF NEWS BULLETINS in which- 
ever style you prefer. At the end of 3 weeks, check with your salesmen. If they 
don’t think the bulletins are helpful, just write “cancel” across our memo invoice 
for the first month’s service and that will end it. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4670 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 
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ting in the registration system, in- 
cluding a year’s supply of forms, 
came to $324. Operating costs after 
the first year will be approximately 
$150 annually. For this small in- 
vestment, we were able to save 
nearly $2,000 a year in operating 
expense. 





System Speeds 
Service 


(Continued from page 21) 


handles machine dictation rapidly. 
All new furniture and equipment 
was installed in the new building, 
including General Fireproofing Co. 
desks, chairs, and files. 

Year-round temperature control 
insures comfort at all times, espe- 
cially when the air is cooled on the 
many hot days which are common 
in San Antonio. 

Special telephone facilities have 
been installed to handle incoming 
telephone orders. The old method 
was for the customer to ask for the 
salesman or executive he knew best. 
Now customers are encouraged to 
ask for “Customer Order Service,”’ 
when calling to buy. 

These calls are taken by speciaily 
trained clerks who have up-to-date 
prices and stock lists enabling them 
to complete the order without a 
call-back or without having to refer 
to a stock clerk or some other per- 
son. It has speeded service to cus- 
tomers and increased the number 
of telephone orders considerably. 

“We have reduced our employee 
count by 29 per cent,” explains an 
officer of the company, “but this 
does not mean a saving of 29 per 
cent in dollars, because it was the 
lower-paid help, such as order pick- 
ers, warehouse crew, and handlers 
who were dismissed.” 

Studies show that customers can 
buy in 25 per cent less time, which 
also means a similar saving in time 
consumed by salesmen. 

Survival in the hard-pressed 
wholesale business today depends, 
many observers believe, on the mer- 
chant’s ability to reduce costs. 
Many authorities, pointing to the 
abandonment of wholesaling oper- 
ations by such merchants as Mar- 
shall Field and Carson Pirie Scott, 
and the inability of others to show 
stable profits may here find evi- 
dence that wholesaling, when mod- 
ernized, can be profitable. 
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The guaranteed annual wage is an “‘illusion of security’’ which can actually result in fewer 


jobs and higher prices, according to K. R. Miller, senior vice president, National Associa- 


tion of Manufacturers. It would ‘‘impose"’ a large fixed cost on business that could jeopard- 


ize financial soundness of the enterprise. ‘Nothing which subtracts from the security of 


the company,” continued Mr. Miller, ‘can possibly add to the security of its employees." 





Smalltown Executive 
Gives Sound Advice 


Young Robert C. Hood—-he's only 
37—a smalltown industrialist gave 
some advice to big city manufacturers 
and businessmen when he addressed 
a meeting of the Henry George School 
of Social Science’s commerce and in- 
dustry division in Chicago recently 
He advised businessmen attending 
the meeting to listen to their em- 
ployees and to give them a voice in 
making company policy. 

“Our job, as management,” said 
Mr. Hood, “is to see that our busi- 
ness, its products, and markets sur- 
vive. We must learn to make more 
efficient use of the people we employ 

our human resources. We must see 
that we ‘build’ people to replace us in 
management, to keep the business 
going.” 

The policy that employees help to 
make “becomes more effective and 
workable. The survival of companies 
depends upon their employees.” 

Mr. Robert C. Hood has been presi- 
dent of the Ansul Chemical Company 
for 5 years 


Elgin Reduces Output 
In Gentle Way 


When the Elgin National Watch 
Company realized slackening business 
would cause a shutdown, it found a 
way to treat its employees gently 
About 2,500 employees were laid off 
for a week in April. The company will 
next close during the week of May 
22 and again the week of June 28 
Then the plant, which produces pre- 
cision instruments and ammunition 
components for the Armed Forces, 
will shut down for the annual 2 weeks 
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Armstrong Cork employees examine Armstrong's Ribbed Automat, a ribbed lino 


leum material designed for use on decks of station wagons and travel-alls 


of paid vacation, to stretch the worl 


William M. Brandes, vice president 
in charge of 
plained that the staggered shutdow 


manufacturing ex 


plan “spreads the production acro 
the entire work force 
out that this method enable em 
ployees to preserve their watchmal 
ing skill and the company to keep it 
work force as fully mobilized a 
possible until further business 
can be determined more accurately 


In all 
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cases where productior 
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Employees See Product 
In Finished Form 


ne home to their 4,000 em 

the part they play in the 
facture of many finished indu 

ial product the Armstrong Cork 

Compa! recently presented an ex 

hibit at their Floor Plant, Lancaster 


Pa ol 
ill, and a supersize house trailer, All 


station Wwayons a travel 


equipment was on display for 3 days 


this spring, and employees had an 
opportunit rare in most large com 
panies to see how the finished prod 


ict was tuall being used by the 


manutacture! 
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Tells 10 Ways to Have 
A Heart Attack 


Francis J. Curtis, vice president of 
Monsanto Chemical Co., in an ad- 
dress before the American Chemical 
Society in Kansas City, gave execu- 
tives the ground rules for member- 
ship in the “Coronary Club’—all in- 
vitations to heart attacks. Here are 
Mr. Curtis’ 10 rules which should in- 
sure membership: 

1. Your job comes first; personal 
considerations are secondary 

2. Go to the office evenings, Satur- 
days, Sundays, holidays 

3. Take the briefcase home on eve- 
nings you don’t stay at the office 
This way you can review completely 
all troubles and worries of the day 

4. Never say no to a request; al- 
ways say yes. 

5. Accept all invitations to meet- 
ings, banquets, committees, and so 
forth 

6. Don't eat a restful relaxing meal 

always plan a conference at meal- 
time 

7. Regard fishing, hunting, golf, 
bowling, billiards, cards, gardening, 
as a waste of time or money. 

8. Believe it’s poor policy to take 
all the vacation allowed you 

9. Never delegate responsibility to 
others; carry the entire load yourself 
at all times, 

10. If your work calls for travel- 
ing, work all day and drive all night 
to keep the next morning's appoint- 
ment 


Employees to Receive 
Extra Award 


During 1954, The National Cash 
Register employees will have an op- 
portunity to earn something extra 
for their ideas entered through the 
NCR Suggestion System. On the 
sixtieth anniversary of the company’s 
suggestion plan (1894-1954), em- 
ployees will receive an “extra award” 
for their efforts, provided the cash 
award received for the suggestion 
amounts to $5 or more 

This “extra” will be a merchandise 
award, an attractive array of which 
has been selected. Employees receiv- 
ing cash awards from $5 to $10 will 
also receive a bantamlite streamliner 
key chain set imprinted with the 
sixtieth anniversary insignia. With 
an award from $10 to $25, the sug- 
gester will receive a large memo pad 
and holder with the sixtieth anniver- 
sary insignia on it. An award of $25 to 
$50 qualifies the employee to receive 
a genuine morocco leather billfold 
“extra.” For higher cash awards, 
there are such items as a South Bend 
Fly Rod, a modern electric clock, or 
a General Electric table radio to 
choose from 
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Motorola's mythical Prof. Sharin holds 
““excellent’’ card over worker's head 


Quality Control Plan 
Shows Performance 


A new quality control technique 
designed to single out the individual 
who does high quality work and give 
him recognition among his associates 
has been developed by Motorola, Inc 
The technique employs a_ personal, 
eye-catching scoreboard at each posi- 
tion on the production line. The tech- 
nique, according to Walter B. Scott, 
manufacturing vice president, has the 
effect of “assigning quality control 
to the line operators with the op- 


Management Steps In to 


Between 1945 and 1952, the Miller 
Brewing Company cut its accident 
frequency rate from nearly 35 dis- 
abling accidents per million man- 
hours worked to less than 5 such 
accidents. Severity rates tumbled in 
the same period from 4 days lost per 
1,000 man-hours down to about .02 
days. This improvement was the 
direct result of the fact that manage- 
ment had stepped into the picture and 
taken the lead in the company’s 
safety program. During this period, 
it is interesting to note that Miller's 
personnel increased from 700 to 2,800 

The program which brought about 
this improved condition began with 
a careful analysis of past safety his- 
tory, a study of all operating proce- 
dures, and thorough on-the-job obser- 
vation of practices. Based on this 
analysis, plans were formulated to 
correct both faulty procedures and 
faulty human behavior. Plant changes 
were made first to minimize faulty 
procedures; then attention was 


portunity of competitive and objec- 
tive ratings.” 

Competitive rating of employees is 
the focal point of the new program 
The idea is to detect errors or rejects 
in the radio and TV sets while they 
are still in the production stage by 
making people conscious of their jobs 
Motorola figures that a good control 
system means a reduction in the erro! 
incidence 

Each line operator has his own 
scoreboard—a bright yellow plastic 
slate--which hangs above his bench 
Hooked to the front of the slate is 
the quality control chart. This chart 
is divided into sections to show the 
errors made for each hour that the 
whole line operates. A typical produc- 
tion line at Motorola consists of about 
60 operators, with a group leader for 
every 15 operators and one line super- 
visor. The group leader marks the 
quality chart each hour. He also 
counts the individual’s errors and 
scores them according to his or her 
quality performance 

Ratings, classified as excellent, 
good, fair, and poor, are marked on 
a plastic wheel fastened to the back 
of the slate. The wheel is spun to the 
position showing the operator's cur- 
rent error rating. “Professor Sharin,”’ 
Motorola’s symbol for its profit-shar- 
ing fund, is the central figure in the 
decal marking. He holds the colored 
card with the rating on it. Directly 
under the quality index chart is the 
job classification—trainee, operator, 
key operator, or group leader. 

Scarcely had the plastic score- 
boards made their debut, when em- 
ployees sliced the error problem in 
half. “In fact,” said Mr. Scott, ‘‘em- 
ployees seem quite curious to see 
just which rating sign Prof. Sharin 
has hanging above their neighbors’ 
heads.” 


Help Cut Accident Rate 


turned to human behavior. Down-to- 


earth monthly safety conferences 
with all supervisory personnel, with 
top executives showing their interest 
in the program, was the next step. An 
educational program followed, result- 
ing in accidents from falls, sprains, 
strains, cuts, and eye injuries (most 
prevalent injuries) being reduced 80 
per cent in the first 18 months of 
the program. 

New and increased safety equip- 
ment, appliances, and service were 
created, including one of the indus- 
try’s most modern first-aid depart- 
ments. This department and the in- 
plant first-aid stations are staffed 
around the clock, 7 days a week. In 
addition to normal safety require- 
ments—safety clothing, acidproof 
goggles, and other protective equip- 
ment—Miller is prepared for general 
emergencies, such as fractured am- 
monia or carbon dioxide lines, with 
approved types of oxygen masks made 
by Mine Safety Appliances Co 
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Employees Convert Shop Company Cuts Employees In on Share of Profits 


And Save Money 


A group of sorne 60 workers recent- 
ly presented, to the board of directors 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, 
a plan for reconverting their shop 
which would effect substantial sav- 
ings in operating costs. The board im- 
mediately approved the spending of 
almost $1.5 million to carry out the 
project—-estimated to save the rail- 
road $750,000 a year. “Thinking like 
this,” said Robert R. Young, chair- 
man of the C. & O., “can revolutionize 
the railroad industry, which is still 
living in the horse-and-buggy age.” 

Under the plan, the Huntington 
shop, once a major steam engine unit, 
will be concerned mainly with diesels 
It also will enable the line to cente1 
all passenger car repairs for the en- 
tire C.&QO. system in Huntington 
The 90-acre facility, which employs 
1,250 men, was built in 1929 

Such action as this was possible 
only because of an efficiency engineer- 
ing program started by the railroad 
2 years ago. Employees were invited 
to contribute suggestions for im- 
proved operation. The whole new shop 
plan was drawn up without the usual 
authorization from top management 


At the annual profit-sharing meet 
ing early this year, nearly a quarte! 
of a million dollars was paid to em 
ployees of the Porter-Cable Machine 
Company. The fund for the past year 
Which totaled $243,413, was divided 
among 474 eligible persons, giving an 
average of $513 to each employee 
Salesmen and servicemen in the field 
are included, as well as factory ane 
office personnel. The meeting marked 
the eleventh straight year that Por 
ter-Cable has cut its employees in 
on the profits, and exceeded the pre 
vious year by 1.7 per cent, or $61,000 

All financial details of the pla 
are revealed to the employees, sinc 
Porter-Cable, manufacturer of porta 
ble electric tools, is one of the few 
companies that opens its books com 
pletely to employees. The current di 
vision of profits, after taxes, came 
to 34 per cent for employees, 19 per 
cent for stockholders, and 47 per cent 
for reserve and expansion 

Said D. J 
Porter-Cable, at the meeting 


tidings, president of 
Profit 
sharing is not a generous handout 
of excess profits, but an enlightened 
business principle for increasing bene 
fits to the company, its employees 
and its customers alike We have 


Company Sells Homeowners on New Plant Nearby 


When industry moves into residen- 
tial districts—especially well-kept 
residential areas—trouble is_ inevi- 
table. Back in 1951, when Reliance 
Electric & Engineering Co., maker of 
electric motors and power drives, an- 
nounced it had bought a 62-acre tract 
in suburban Euclid (near Cleveland, 
Ohio) and intended building a $1.8 
million factory there, it was like a 
bombshell exploding. The location 
was adjacent to an area of attractive, 
middle-class homes, whose owners 
were stunned by the news, Protests 
to city officials poured in and the 
property owners’ association got 
ready for a battle. 

Reliance had not expected this out- 
burst, because the site had been 
zoned for industry for many years, 
and company officials thought the 
property owners knew it. Apparently 
they didn’t. When they were apprised 
of the fact, they got up petitions for 
rezoning to limit the property to resi- 
dential use. 

Instead of pressing its legal right 
to the property, Reliance spent time 
and money to win over the objectors 
The 48-year-old company started a 
program aimed at dispelling the 
homeowners’ fears and at convincing 
them of the company’s good inten- 
tions. The company believed it was 
its civic responsibility—and good 
business—to meet the property 
owners’ objections as well as it 
could. 

For more than a month and a half, 
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company met tre 
quently with residents to try to ad 
just the differences. Some of the 
owners were taken on a tour of the 
Cleveland plant to see exactly what 
Reliance manufactured and how it 
would be done at Euclid. They met 
with Euclid’s mayor and the city 
council. Joint were held 
with city officials and residents. Soon 
the neighbors’ 
melt. They realized many of thei: 
fears were groundless. In addition 
they had the following promises from 
teliance: (1) The plant would be ar 
ranged on the site in a manner to 


representatives 


meetings 


opposition began to 


make it least objectionable to the 
residents; “buffer 
zone” of grass and trees would be 
built between the plant and the 
homes; (3) the roadway into the plant 
would be moved farther away from 


(2) a 3*-acre 


the houses. These promises were kept 

Today, Reliance has a well-land 
scaped site, an attractive one-story 
face-brick building of clean-cut func 
tional design. The park area is fenced 
off from the plant and is reserved for 
use by the nearby families. The com 
pany maintains it. The cost of making 
the park out of the buffer zone ran to 
$10,000, but the company is convinced 
it was well worth the 
built by Reliance is a baseball park 

Residents are more than satisfied 
with the results. After all, what could 
be better than to have a well-main 
tained park 
and games right at your backdoor 


money Also 


and play area for picnic 


Profit Pie is served by treasurer of 
Porter-Cable to the union president 


just as many financial burdens as any 


other manufacturer, but we believe 
that people who share in the com 
pany’s success take a proprietary in 
They produce 
work more in- 
more efficient 


pains with 


terest in its welltare 
more units per day 
telligentl 
methods, and take mors 


suggest 


their wort 

Even though the company diverts 
i good percentage of its profit to its 
vorking foree, stockholders still en- 
joy a higher dollar return and greate! 
increase in their equity than before 
the plan went into effect. Customers 
getting better quality 
products at relatively lower cost 
Prices on Porter-Cable machines have 
slightly since 1944 
These all-round benefits result from 
the fact that since the profit-sharing 
instituted, production at 
Porter-Cable has climbed steadily 
from 450 units for each man in 1940 
to 1,770 units for each man in 1953 
interest and effort on the 
employees has been aug- 


ire actually 


increased only 


plan was 


(sreate! 
part ofl 
mented by improved production meth- 
ods and machinery 

Mr. Ridings believes that Porter- 
Cable’s plan of employee benefits 
offers the best solution thus far to 
management's and labor's approach 
to the problems of productivity and 
fair compensation. “Nearly every man 
would like to own his own business,” 
said Mr. Ridings, “and this system 
gives him a closer interest than any 
thing I know of, without the risks of 
capital investment and the growing 
load of management problems. Our 
enjoyed a higher per 
centage of profit on their entire year's 
income, without risking a dime, than 
most investors are able to realize on 


people ha ‘ 


their own money 

Production attainment is compared 
with quotas by means of charts lo 
cated in each department of the fac- 
tory which show the approximate 
amount of profit sharing accumulated 
each month point 
with pride to the big things they have 
homes 


I mployees can 


achieved with profit sharing 
summer camps, children’s college edu 
automobiles, and 


cations ications 


many other good things of life 
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Great and positive forces are building up. A whole new concept of living is now emerg- 
ing from the laboratories and coming off the drawing boards. The way in which we plan 
and think and act in the days ahead will be of vital importance as to whether we capi- 
talize on these new frontiers. Who can accurately predict what may be the potential of 
industry in the atomic age we are entering?—C. F. Hood, ‘‘Shape of Things to Come” 





Accounting Machine for 
Small Office 


OFFICES where the use of more ex- 
pensive accounting equipment would 
not be warranted will find the “Class 
34” performs the necessary account- 
ing applications. Retaining the hy- 
draulically operated carriage of the 
“Class 31,” as well as its system of 
automatic control through detachable 
“form bars" at the front of the ma- 
chine which may be switched easily 
to change from one bookkeeping job 
to another, the “34” has five totals 
and is available in both typewriter 
and nontypewriter models. The Na- 
tional Cash Register Co., Dayton 9, 
Ohio. 


Punched-Card Transmitter 
That ‘Talks’ 


< 


EXACT and fast duplication of 
punched-card data between points 
thousands of miles apart is possible 
with the new IBM _ Transceiver 
Capable of talking over regular tele- 
phone circuits at the rate of almost 
1,000 alphabetic or numeric charac- 
ters a minute, as well as checking 
on its conversations by listening in 
on them, this new machine employs 
telephone and telegraph networks to 
link branch offices and plant loca- 
tions to any central point such as a 
company headquarters. As cards are 
read, electronic generate 
coded impulses in the form of “beeps,” 
each series of sounds representing a 
hole in the card. These sound signals 
actuate the punching mechanism in 
the distant receiver, which creates 
exact duplicates of the cards being 
transmitted. International Business 
Machines Corp., 590 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y 


circuits 





Sink, Range, and Refrigerator 
Combination for Offices 


ANY executive would be proud to 
own this combination unit. Harmoniz- 
ing with modern or traditional fur- 
nishings, unit comes in mahogany, 
limed oak, natural oak, walnut, or 
knotty pine finishes. All necessary 


equipment for preparing snacks or a 
complete meal is contained in the one 
unit. Compact size saves valuable 
floor space. General Air Conditioning 
Corp., 4542 E. Dunham St., Los An- 
geles 23, Calif. 


A 


New Letter File 
ls Deeper 


FULL 28-inch depth is the new fea- 
ture on the 1900 model Wesco file 
Nonsuspension construction, the 
heavy-gauge steel is reinforced for 
rigidity, with rolled drawer edges to 
prevent bulging. Available in green, 
gray, desert sage, sea mist green, and 
mahogany or walnut finishes. West- 
ern Mfg. Co., Aurora, III 
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Printing Calculator Has Fully 
Automatic Carriage 


UNIQUE feature in Olivetti’s print- 
ing calculator is its automatic car- 
riage, which has both back and front 
feed. The split platen can be unified 
to take journal and ledger sheets up 
to 14% inches wide. Split, the platen 
takes a 3-inch tape plus an 11%-inch 
sheet. The split platen is standard 
equipment. Carriage moves automati- 
cally, assuring that calculations are 
entered in proper columns. Or the 
carriage stops at a desired column 
and awaits an entry. The preselected 
calculation is then performed. Ma- 
chine can be preset to perform auto- 
matically many different operations. 
The Olivetti Corporation of America, 
580 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


New Device Feeds Ink to 
Labeling Machine 


AT LEAST 30,000 imprints are pos- 
sible before refilling the Sten-C-Labl 
“Squeeze-Feed” applicator. Combined 
with a stencil cut as a byproduct of 
an invoice or bill of lading heading, 
this method provides an efficient way 
to address labels, shipping tags, or 
labels preprinted on the carton 
Sten-C-Labl Co., 287 N. Snelling Ave., 
St. Paul 4, Minn 
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Full-Keyboard Electric 
Adding Machines 


AMONG new features of the Director 
200 are adjustable spacing controls 
for multiple spacing of figures on the 
tape from one to five spaces. This 
provides room for tape notations and 
for use with bookkeeping forms. Con 
trols also provide “pop-up answers” 
from the total key, which allows the 
operator to tear off the tape below 
the total figure without twirling the 
platen knob forward. A transparent 
tear-off blade makes all figures on 
the tape fully visible. Machines come 
in amber gray to eliminate eyestrain 
Second & 


Mich 


Corporation 
Detroit 32 


Burroughs 
Burroughs Ave 


Machine to Record Facts 
On Magnetic Tape 


USING the new Remington Rand 
UNITYPER II, 1 reel of tape can 
record more facts than 450 eighty- o1 
ninety-column punched cards. One 
operator can complete almost two 
full reels of magnetic tape in an 
average working day, changing tape 
in 2 minutes. The reusable magnetic 
tape can be erased automatically. De 
vice 1s an component ol 
Remington Rand's UNIVAC elec 
tronic data processing system. Rem 
ington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth Ave 
New York 10, N. Y 


y 


integral 


New Motorized Microfilm 
Reader 


CHOICE of three magnifications is 
given with the new motor-driven mi 
crofilm reader. Magnifications of 23 
30, and 40 times are available by sim- 
ply interchanging the lenses. At these 
magnifications, 16mm. film images 
can be viewed at high legibility and 
eye comfort. The desk model motor- 
ized reader has all film loading and 
operating located on the 
front of the reader within easy reach, 
just below the eye-level screen. Rec 
subsidiary of Eastman 
Rochester 1 N Y 


controls 


ordak Corp 
Kodak Co 


Drand # | 


New Pencil Carbon Paper 
Won't Stick or Smudge 


THIS NEW Concord pencil carbon 
paper produces a brilliant writing im- 
pression without the usual accom- 
panying sticking or smudging. Avail 
able in two forms: Register rolls for 
automatic registers, and pencil car 
bons for cash sales machines, sales 
books, and so forth. Does not require 
the usual interleaving, due to its non- 
stick properties. Concord Chemical 
Co., Synthetics Division, Moorestown 
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Engineering Improvements 
In All Desk Models 


CHIEF among the many new features 
to be found in Y & E’s Style-Master 
desks is nylon bearings on drawers 
for smooth, quiet operation. Simpli- 
fied drawer removal, a sliding ref- 
erence shelf which provides a utility 
drawer when reversed, and easy 
locking and unlocking are other new 
features. Pedestals can be reversed 
or transposed, converting one type of 
desk into another by the aid of simple 
tools. Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co., 
1042 Jay Street, Rochester 3, N. Y 


Compact Motorized 
Card File 


COMPLETELY automatic pushbut- 
ton control is claimed by the manu- 
facturer of the new Simplafind. The 
file quickly positions any desired sec- 
tion of records before a comfortably 
seated operator. When the operator 
pushes a button, the machine auto- 
matically selects the shortest direc 
tion of rotation and delivers the re- 
quired tray of cards to the operator 
Wheeldex & Simpla Products, Inc., 
10 Bank St., White Plains, N. Y 


Multiple Unit Counter 
For Tallying 


ARRANGED compactly on stands in 
tiers up to 6 high and 12 wide, as 
many as 72 Vary-Tally units can be 
used to obtain numerical breakdowns 
of anything countable. Panels above 
the reading line hold the names of the 
things to be counted, such as colors, 
sizes, denominations. Fingertip pres- 
sure on front lever registers each 
count from 1 to 9999. A reset knob 
returns all counters in any tier to 
zero. Veeder-Root, Inc., Hartford 2, 
Connecticut 


All Steel Stand for Electric 
Office Machines 


DESIGNED to provide safe support 
for modern office machines, this stand 
has two drop leaves, attached level 
with the top or 4% inches below. 
Tops available with or without four 
steel cups and two steel channels to 
fit most electric office machines. Maso 
Steel Products, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill 


Desk Model Portable 
Adding Machine 


ANYONE who has too much figuring 
to do with pencil and paper, but not 
enough to warrant the purchase of 
an expensive adding machine, will 
find the Lightning adding machine a 
handy tool. Device handles figures up 
to $99,999.99. To add, rotate dials 
clockwise. To subtract, rotate dials 
counterclockwise. Lightning Adding 
Machine Sales Co., 234 W. 37th Place, 
Los Angeles 7, Calif 


+ 


In-and-Out Board for 
Transient Personnel 


YOUR _ switchboard 
bless you for providing her with this 
easy way to keep track of salesmen 
and other personnel who leave and 
return to the building frequently. The 
board has a total capacity of 12 in- 
dividuals. The six rails, each with a 
capacity of two names, have one red 
and one blue movable plastic signal 
Models for 24 and 36 names are also 
available. Lit-Ning Products Co., 2694 
Elm Ave., Fresno, Calif 


operator will 


New File Holds 
Microfilm 


UNIQUE new file indexes microfilm 
for easy accessibility. With a capacity 
of 900 cartons of 16mm. microfilm or 
500 cartons of 35mm. film, the file 
has 9 drawers with 4 compartments 
each. All compartments have com- 
pressors to hold the material firmly 
in place and label holders to simplify 
extensive indexing. The Corry-James- 
town Mfg. Corp., Corry, Pa 
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Electric Typewriter Makes 


Typing Easier 

> 
MANY new features have been in- 
corporated in IBM's new electric 
typewriters. The box-frame construc- 
tion of the carriage assures precise 
letter-to-letter alignment of typewrit- 
ten copy, while an improved paper 
feed minimizes paper slippage and 
carbon markings. Several keyboard 
innovations, such as free action keys 
for repetitive underscoring, line-spac- 
ing, and space-bar operations make 
the typist’s job an easier one. A copy 
guide eliminates the possibility of car- 
bon copies refeeding around the plat- 
en as well as provides margin scales 
and a convenient surface for erasing 
Models are available in seven color 
combinations, International Business 
Machines Corp., 590 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y 


Water Cooler Has Food 
Storage Compartment 


SMALL offices will appreciate the 
convenience of the refrigerated com- 
partment for food or beverages in 
this water cooler. This and othe1 
models are equipped with ‘“Toe- 
Tronic” foot control and will supply 
up to 14 gallons of ice cold water 
each hour. Unit is hermetically sealed 
to keep out dust and dirt. The water 
height is automatically controlled to 
provide a drink rather than a deluge 
All Lectrik-Ice Water Coolers have 
splashproof tops. Uniflow Manufac- 
turing Co., East Lake Road, Erie, Pa 
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Folding Trucks for 
Salesmen 


THESE for easy 
storage and for carrying in a car or 
truck. They help solve the parking 


problem, as they can be set up in a 


trucks collapse 


second and wheeled to a prospect or 
customer. Then they act as a table 
or stand for demonstrating in the 
most desirable location. Also avail 
able with a 2-way outlet and 10-foot 


extension cord. The Federal Cash 


Register Co., P. O. Box 2265, Kansas 


v 


City 6, Mo 


Table for Gum Tape 
Machine 


PORTABLE gum tape machine can 
save many steps and man-hours in 
your packing and shipping rooms 
Tape machine may be bolted on top 
of Lyon Toter and moved quickly 
from one working area to another 
Drawers can be used for tools. Lyon 
Metal Products, Inc Aurora, Ill 


v 


Single Pedestal 
Desk 


LATEST addition to Harrison Steel's 
Continental desk line, this desk is 
55 by 30 inches. Model has a full 
cradle suspension file drawer as well 
is a box drawer and center drawet 
which operate on nylon rollers. Cen- 
ter drawer has a convenience tray 
here is also a sliding reference shel! 
in the pedestal and a personal lock 
ing drawer. Height is adjustable. Har 
rison Steel Cabinet Company, 4718 
W. Fifth Ave Chicago 44, Ill 


Carbon Separator and Rewind 
For Punched-Card Machines 


DESIGNED to remove interleaved 
carbon from forms as they are issued 
from the machine, the Gravity Car 
bon Separator refolds copies of the 
form into individual packs and re 
winds carbon on spools for easy dis 
posal. Speed of the device is equiva 
lent to the speed of the punched-card 
machine. A spindle winds the used 
carbon as it is released from the ma 
chine and will respond on single line 
tabulation, heading skips, or any 
eject distance at any machine speed 
When spindle is full, it is released by 
a latch mechanism and the carbon 
can be slipped off into a waste con 
tainer. The Standard Register Co 


Dayton 1, Ohio 











ADDRESSING 
MACHINES 


offer you the only competition you can find 
in the Addressing Machine industry. 
Consult your yellow telephone book or write 
to The Elliott Addressing Machine Co., 
153B Albany St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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| NEW STYLE PENDAFLEX FOLDERS 


Oxford HANG! — 
PENDAFLEX 


HANGING FOLDERS 


Faster, easier piling guaranteed 
Send for FREE CATALOG 
OXFORD FILING SUPPLY COMPANY, Inc. 
18 Clinton Road Garden City, N. Y. 








Please send free Pendaflex catalog to 


ADDRESS 





The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
several date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 


months after 
booklets are completely exhausted. 
Requests for these booklets may be 
sent direct to the companies listed. 





THE PASSING SCENE tells its 
gruesome tale in a humorous fashion. 
Tables of statistics on traffic acci- 
dents throughout the country are in- 
terspersed with cartoons illustrating 
all-too-common traffic incidents rife 
with humor. The tables contain in- 
teresting figures on causes of traffic 
accidents. For instance, did you know 
that 30 people were killed by autos 
that ran away without drivers, and 
these cars injured 3,350 people? That 
81 per cent of the accidents took 
place in clear weather? That Satur- 
day is the most popular day for an 
accident? Single copies or quantities 
may be obtained from The Travelers 
Insurance Companies, Hartford, 


Connecticut. 
+ * 


LAMSON CONVEYORS brochure ex- 
plains how the automatic vertical 
conveyor saves time and simplifies 
the floor-to-floor transfer of material 
It shows the three major types ol 
vertical conveyor—for mail, books 
and periodicals, and file records 
designed to do messenger service in 
multistory plants, office buildings, li- 
braries, and hospitals. The two-color 
booklet contains many photographs 
showing this equipment in action in 
a variety of buildings, and uses draw- 
ings to illustrate its automatic oper- 
ation, space requirement, and safety 
features. Copies may be cbtained by 
request from Lamson Corporation 
Lamson St., Syracuse 1, N. Y 


* ‘ * 


THE CASE HISTORY OF J. J. LET- 
TERHEAD, SALESMAN. This ap- 
proach to the problem of choosing a 
correct letterhead design is unique, 
in that it sets forth proved tests to 
which every executive can put his 
current stationery. Included in this 
letterhead kit are samples of station- 
ery designed and printed for various 
types of business organizations. Since 
the business letterhead is seen by 
more actual and potential customers 
than any other salesman on the pay- 
roll, it might we wise to revamp the 
current stationery frequently. Para- 
mount Printing Company, 310 Ful- 
ton St., Brooklyn, N. Y 


INTRODUCING THE AMERICAN 
JIFFY PRINT. This folder describes 
a new machine to mark individual 
tags. If you have a tag to imprint, re- 
gardless of how complicated it might 
be, this machine can do the job. Even 
trade-marks and signatures can be 
combined with the type to imprint 
the necessary information on the pre- 
printed tags. Copies available from 
American Tag Company, Belleville 
New Jersey. 
- 

GOVERNMENT COMPETITION : 
PROBLEM AND PERSPECTIVE 
This report of the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Policy discusses the activities 
undertaken by the Government which 
would ordinarily be conducted by 
commercial and industrial organiza- 
tions. It raises some questions on the 
advisability of continuing or discon- 
tinuing certain Government business 
operations. Copies are available, at a 
cost of 50 cents each for single copies, 
from Economic Research Depart- 
ment, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington 6, D. C 


* a * 


RESEARCH WITH A PRACTICAL 
ACCENT gives interesting case his- 
tories of problems that have been 
brought to Research Company of 
America and have been _ solved 
through analysis and research. One 
case tells how a manufacturer of ex- 
pensive percale sheets was able to 
successfully sell the hotel and insti- 
tutional market when it was pointed 
out that fine percale sheets weigh less 
in the laundry and outwear muslins 
by 10 to 50 per cent. Copies available 
from Research Company of America, 
570 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 
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SWINGLINE CATALOG. Pictures 
which illustrate the particular fea- 
tures of Swingline staplers and quick- 
reading captions that point up their 
functions make this catalog an easy- 
reading reference guide to staplers 
and office supplies. The catalog itself 
is enclosed in a binder fastened with 
a Swingline product—the Koverlox 
File Fastener. A clever merchandis- 
ing stunt. Speed Products Company 
Inc., 32-01 Queens Blvd., Long Island 
City 1, New York 


o * * 


TOP DRAWER ASSISTANCE FOR 
A BUSY LADY. This handy little 
folder gives accepted usage in punc- 
tuation, capitalization, and forms of 
address which your secretary will 
find most helpful. Included as well 
are several items to make her work 
easier which are sold by Horder’s 
For a free copy, write to Horder’s 
Inc., 231 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 6 
Illinois. 


. . - 
HOW MUCH VALUABLE TIME 
ARE YOU WASTING, signing your 
name over and over again? This ques- 
tion is posed in a colorful, green and 
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white folder. Ensuing pages show, 
through copy and photographs, how 
the Cummins check signer can save 
you time and afford you protection 
against unauthorized persons using 
the machine as well. Cummins Busi- 
ness Machines, Division of Cummins- 
Chicago Corp., 4740 N. Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
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INFORMATION ABOUT MULTI- 
LITH DUPLICATING MASTERS. 
“Better duplicating starts with a new 
kind of duplicating master,” reads the 
copy. These masters have a form or 
letterhead already on them. After 
typing the master, just as you would 
any single sheet of paper, you can 
reproduce copies in any quantity de- 
sired quickly and easily. A chart in- 
dicates all the different ways it is 
possible to prepare these duplicating 
masters. Worth looking into. Address- 
ograph-Multigraph Corp., 1200 Bab- 
bitt Road, Cleveland 17, Ohio 


. + * 


NEENAH GUIDE TO PREFERRED 
LETTERHEADS is based on a na- 
tionwide survey by the Neenah Paper 
Company to determine what business- 
men liked in letterheads. The book 
shows—in full color—basic design 
elements used in letterheads, such as 
monograms, emblems, trade-marks, 
buildings, products, and packages. It 
suggests when to use these basic ele- 
ments and in what combinations. It 
shows the various art treatments of 
these elements so they will reproduce 
best for offset, letterpress, and en- 
graving. Copies are not available 
through the Neenah Mill. Contact 
your printer, who, in turn, can get 
free copies from his paper distributor 
who handles Neenah business papers 


IBM ACCOUNTS PAYABLE de- 
scribes the punched-card accounting 
method. This method employs ma- 
chines to a maximum degree, thus 
reducing manual operations to a mini- 
mum. A _ typical accounts payable 
procedure is given, in which two basic 
cards are used: The accounts pay- 
able card, and the payables distribu- 
tion card. The reports illustrated in 
the booklet include a cash require- 
ments report, a check register, out- 
standing checks report, accounts pay- 
able trial balance, accounts payable 
distribution, and purchase analysis by 
vendor. For a free copy, write to the 
Department of Information, Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp., 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y 


. ° * 


CONVELOPE tells of a unique de- 
parture in envelopes—continuous en- 
velopes—in many styles and sizes for 
many purposes. Ideal for use with 
punched-card systems to produce au- 
tomatic envelope addressing from se- 
lected punched cards. UARCO, Inc., 
141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Tll 
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No Other 
Desh Yile 


Offers You 
All These 


« Aduantages 
Eran) Pinger J DESK FILE 


® ADJUSTABLE DIVIDERS rest in corrugated strip in channel 
on each side, and can be spaced as user desires. As many 
as 20 Dividers can be used 
® Each Divider has LUCITE LABEL HOLDER ready for inser 
tion of identification tabs 
® IN ADDITION TO PAPERS—file will hold Ledgers, Refer 
ence or Telephone Books, Catalogs, Magazines 
© File is ALL ALUMINUM, acid treated to prevent smutting 
papers or hands. Permanent satin finish 
® RUBBER CORNER CUSHIONS prevent marring of desk, and 


© Size 9x 13% 9%” high keep file where wanted 
© PRICED AT ONLY 84.75 


See Your Dealer or Write: Evans Specialty Co., Inc., 405 N. Munford St., Richmond 20, Va. 











These Seven Manuals Will Help Any 
Executive to Be a Better Speaker 


EFFECTIVE SPEAKING 


By Edmund Mottershead 


There is probably no greater single tool 

in business than the ability to speak ef 

fectively. This quality is the mark of a 

man with grow-power in management. In 

these manuals will be found practical in 
Get Up and Talk struction to enable any man with latent 
How to Organize Your Ideas powers to become a forceful, convincing 
A Speech for Every Occasion speaker 


How to Handle a Group Seven manuals $& .00 
Creating a Good Impression in handy box Plus postage 
How to Improve Your Voice 





é I 
The Speaker's Companion 1 CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 


Will be sent on The Dartnell Corporation 4670 Ravenswood Ave 


10-day approval Chicago 40, Illinois 
Mail a set of EFFECTIVE SPEAKING today to 


@eeee#ee#es se Nome 


Firm 


DARTNELL & snes 


MANAGEMENT TRAINING AIDS 
City Zone State 
CHICAGO 40, ILL (Please Print) 














we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use 

Compact, economical, safe. All revolving part» 
are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds %,” to 


%”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 
service 


FREE TRIAL 
Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. if 
not satisfied—-return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 








a Dartnell Short Course 


STRATEGY IN SELLING 


By J. C. Aspley 

Today's tight market conditions de 
mand extra effort and sales skill. Here 
is an effective streamlined course in 
practical selling. Not just theory but 
successful sales techniques, tried and 
tested by others, covering the seven 
fundamentals of selling 


® Planning the Sale 

© Getting Better Interviews 
© Making the Presentation 

© Disposing of Objections 
© Closing the Sale 

© Managing Your Time 
© The Way to Leadership 


Seven manuals SZ .OO 
in handy box Plus postage 
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DETERMINING THE BUSINESS 
OUTLOOK. Edited by Herbert V 
Prochnow. With more than 20 econo- 
mists and research experts collab- 
orating, this book is a complete guide 
for the businessman who wonders 
what is ahead for business 

Various factors that can be ob- 
served as checking points for the 
business picture ahead are discussed 

factors such as bonds, stocks, inter- 
est rates, savings, and so on. Lines 
of business are also analyzed, since 
they have a strong influence on the 
economy. With its wealth of facts, 
charts, and illustrations, the volume 
should prove an excellent reference 
guide for the businessman interested 
in his future 

Mr. Prochnow is vice president of 
The First National Bank of Chicago 
He has written a number of books on 
financial subjects and several on pub- 
lic speaking. There was an article on 
public speaking by him in the April 
1954 issue of AMERICAN BUSINESS. 
Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16, N. Y. 445 pages. $6.50 


MANUAL OF EXCELLENT MAN- 
AGEMENTS. The American Institute 
of Management has released its 1954 
edition of a manual which names the 
348 top business concerns in America 
in 1953 

The study is the result of the year’s 
study of more than 4,000 businesses 
through the United States and Can- 
ada according to the Institute’s com- 
parative management audit methods 
The companies are broken down into 
four basic lists, and there are sup- 
plementary lists showing the com- 
panies with the greatest growth po- 
tential, best records of stability of 
net income, and the most outstanding 
outside boards of directors 

A special feature is a full scale 
public management audit of The Na- 
tional Cash Register Company, one 
of the top 12 companies in the coun- 
try in 1953 

The 96-page book, which has been 
distributed free to the Institute's 
12,000 members, is available to any 
one interested. The American Insti- 
tute of Management, 125 E. 38th St 
New York 16, N. Y 


PUBLICITY FOR PRESTIGE AND 
PROFIT. By Howard Stephenson and 
Wesley F. Pratzner. Although this 
book is a basic introduction to the 
ins and outs of publicity, it is just 
what a goodly percentage of pseudo- 
publicity people should read before 
they send another news release to 
an editor. Executives in companies 
using publicity to augment their pub- 
lic relations and merchandising ef- 


forts will get a lot out of this book 
And it will save them time and 
money. Any editor receiving publicity 
releases today knows the large num- 
ber of companies wasting money on 
releases that fail in their purpose 

Publicity is one of the keystones in 
employee and public relations efforts 
It is the “telling” part without which 
a program falls flat on its face. You 
can have a wonderful company and 
wonderful products and wonderful 
policies, but unless others know about 
them, they do you little good. This 
book will help those who have the 
job of explaining their company to 
various groupings of the public 

The 21 chapters in the book cover 
Publicity in Public Relations; How to 
Cultivate News Sources; Reaching 
the Public: The Press, Magazines 
300ks, Audiences; News 
Feature Articles; Industrial Photog 
raphy; Television and Radio; Public 
ity on the Screen; Pamphlets, Bro- 
chures, and Manuals; Publicity for 
Industrial Exhibits; Corporate Jour 
nalism; Exploring for Hidden Treas- 
ure; Community Relations; Commu- 
nity Relations in Action; When the 
News Is Bad; The Costs of Publicity 
Planning a Publicity Budget; Toward 
Maturity. McGraw-Hill Book Com 
pany, Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 304 pages. $4.50 


Releases 


THE ROLE OF MERGERS IN THE 
GROWTH OF LARGE FIRMS. By 
J. Fred Weston. In this short study 
the author, professor of economics at 
the University of California, has con 
densed the findings of several years 
spent uncovering data on the role of 
mergers in the growth of some 74 
companies. It has been a laborious 
task of economic detective work. The 
finished product is worth the time 
and expense involved, for it investi- 
gates the extent to which large firms 
grew by merger 

On the basis of the evidence gained 
Professor Weston reviews the eco- 
nomic theory of mergers and the his- 
torical development of corporations 
and considers the implications of his 
evidence for formulating public 
policy. He arrives at considerably dif- 
ferent conclusions than did_ the 
Federal Trade Commission and Pro- 
fessor George J. Stigler, Columbia 
University, in their earlier studies. He 
confirms the view that the merger 
movement of 1898 to 1903 was re- 
sponsible for substantial increases in 
concentration However! he con- 
cludes, the effects on concentration 
of mergers after about 1905 have 
been relatively small. University of 
California Press, Berkeley 4, Calif 
159 pages. $3.50 
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This Month’s Contributors 


DONALD A. LAIRD is well known in the 
field of journalism. Author of such 
books as Technique of Personal Anal- 
ysis, Technique of Handling People 
and What Makes People Buy, Dr 
Laird has taught psychology at the 
State University of lowa, University 
of Wyoming, Yale, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and Colgate University. His 
article in this month’s issue on how to 
relax gives many tips businessmen 
would do well to put into practice 


> 


WILLIAM E. BRIGHT, JR., has had sales, 
supervisory, training, and employee 
development experience with The 
Pure Oil Company since 1939. He re- 
ceived an AB degree as an English 
major from Brown University in 1936, 
and later studied management, com- 
munications, human relations, and 
adult education at Northwestern and 
Chicago universities. He is presently 
chairman of the Committee for Em- 
ployee Development at The Pure Oil 
Company 
. 


EUGENE WHITMORE, who was closely 
associated with The Dartnell Cor- 
poration for 33 years, now writes his 
copy from his native town of Lock- 
hart, Texas 

W. H. CONANT hits industry's sore 
thumb in this issue-—salesmen’s com- 
pensation. Does the salesman take too 
large a slice of the cost of doing busi- 
ness? How much is too much? Con- 


trary to many opinions expressed on 
the subject, Management Consultant 
Conant feels that salesmel! 
Aladdin lamps that li 

more business They < 
which, in turn, create jobs 
ing reading, this 


KENNETH R. MAC DONALD, our Wester 


representative, did public relations 
work for a number of years afte 
leaving newspape and press associa 
tion work. His article on how the 
Home Insurance Company's Pacific 
Coast building 


headquarters helps 


keep its employee s } ippy is typical of 
the fine coverage given by him in 
this most important and fast-grow 


ing industrial section of the United 


States 
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The Vest-Pocket Course in Selling 


“A SHORT COURSE 
IN SALESMANSHIP”’ 


Ny J. dspley 


t-size manual on salesman 


Here's a pir 
ship that packs a real wallop! As a re 
freshe course in the fundamentals of 
selling, over 
bought by 
salesmen, dealers, and to men who want 
get nto selling 64 pages 4 by ¢ 
her end for sample copy, 40 centa 


100,000 copies have been 


ompanies to give to their 
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Business ON THE MARCH 


S the war clouds darken over Indo-China, 

business is speculating on how involvement 
there would affect our economy. Will there be 
another flareup of inflation? Will controls be 
slapped on overnight? Will EPT be reim- 
posed? Will there be another retail buying 
splurge? No one, of course, can say for sure 
what will happen, but the odds are that con- 
trols will not be slapped on suddenly. Manu- 
facturers, merchants, and consumers are fairly 
well stocked. Inflationary pressures can be ade- 
quately controlled by tightening the Federal 
credit policy, at least for a time. In view of the 
need for more revenue, involvement in Indo- 
China-—perhaps taking the form of a naval 
blockade of Red China ports—-would discour- 
age further tax reductions and possibly result 
in the imposition of additional taxes. The ex- 
cess profits tax might be reimposed. However, 
the stimulating effect of increased defense 
spending should bring more tax money into 


Washington. 
7 * . 


The impact of the 1954 Revenue Bill upon 
business planning will be tremendous. It is the 
first major revision of our tax laws in 50 years. 
One of its effects will be to bring about a far- 
reaching revision in methods of paying execu- 
tives. For example, revamping the rules cover- 
ing corporate distributions, stock redemptions, 
and company reorganizations opens the way 
for the greater use of stock (especially in pub- 
licly owned companies) in compensating the 
management team. Salaries paid to key execu- 
tives by large corporations have reached such 
heights that investors are becoming: critical. 
General Motors is a case in point. After noting 
the salary schedule of GM_ executives, one 
stockholder decided to switch to securities of 
corporations where executive salaries were 
more in line with what he thought the com- 
panies could afford if sales dropped to 1949 


ley els. 
* * ” 


“IT believe that spending for consumption,” 
said Sumner FI. Slichter, famed Harvard econ- 
omist and consultant for the Committee for 
Keonomic Development, to a group of Chicago 
business leaders, “will begin to increase some 
time during the summer. This belief is based 
on three principal reasons: (1) Employment 


56 


and personal incomes will experience some rise 
when business shifts from reducing inventories 
to producing at the rate of current sales, (2) 
consumer purchases will rise as short-term con- 
sumer indebtedness is reduced and as new bor- 
rowing by consumers becomes equal to repay- 
ments, and (3) price reductions and improve- 
ments in products will lead consumers to 
change their buying plans.” Professor Slichter 
was particularly encouraged by the strong un- 
derlying demand for new houses when the 
prices are competitive with those of old houses. 
I{e contends that the purchase of a new home 
leads to the purchase of many things. Those of 
us who have recently bought new houses can 
say a long “Amen” to that. 


7 - » 


When they exploded that H-bomb in the 
Pacific, it changed the ideas of millions of peo- 
ple. One immediate effect, a sharp pickup in 
spending. It gave those whose savings were 
burning holes in their pockets an excuse to step 
out to buy things they had not intended to buy 
for some time. But, more importantly, it gave 
new impetus to the plant dispersal trend in 
American industry. Locating branch plants on 
the outskirts of big cities can be expected to go 
out of style. From now on in, defense plants, 
at least, will be located far enough away from 
possible target areas to make them H-bomb- 
proof, With typical alertness, some 400 Cali- 
fornia communities, under the auspices of the 
State Chamber of Commerce, have prepared 
detailed data about likely industrial sites for 
growth-minded manufacturers. 


* . * 


The panning retailers have been receiving 
for failure to do a better selling job seems to be 
taking effect. The Research Institute of Amer- 
ica notes that “many” merchants are planning 
new training for their salespeople, now that 
employment has become more stabilized. This 
is one more indication that business is tackling 
the adjustment job in earnest. Point-of-pur- 
chase salesmanship is a weak link in the pros- 
perity chain. The retail clerk is just as much a 
factor in a merchandising plan as the factory 
salesman. They both need more and _ better 
training.J. C. A. 
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/UNITED 


AIR LINES 


“Our National Accounting Machines, which replaced mechanized 
equipment of other types, have been installed an average of only 
about a year. Yet they are already saving us $23,000 a year—an 
annual return of 52% on our investment. 

“This saving is especially significant because Accounts Re- 
ceivable (our biggest job) increased over 50% since we installed 
Nationals, without any increase in ange or machines 

“Our month-end balancing —— as been materially re- 
duced. We are proud of our neater, 
easier-to-read, up-to-date aanten (oll Cf 
records. And Nationals have grez atly seams 
simplified our operator training.” United . lirlines 


THE NATIONAL CASH 


JOBS HANDLED 


Receivable 


el Plan Billine— 


Account 
Air Tra 
Government Travel Billing 
Accounts Payable 
Passenger Refund Vouchers 
Check Writing 

Analysis of Air Freight 


Revenue 


REGISTER COMPANY, payron9,on10 


‘Watonals save us 52% a year 


on our investment,’’—unitep airtines, chicago 


costs by 
work auto- 


National machines cut 
doing up to % of the 
matically, and pay for themselves 
with the money they save. Your 
nearby National representative will 
gladly show how much you can 
save with Nationals, Call him 
today! 


*TRADE MARK #EG. U 6 FAT OFF 
MWaltonal 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
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In celebrating National 
Secretaries Week ...May 
25 to 29... Underwood 
greets the Secretaries of 
America! Congratula- 
tions on the excellent 
work you are doing in 
“Speeding the 
World’s Business.” 
4 





be sure you see and try 


... the NEW 
UNDERWOOD 
ELECTRIC 


Flick the switch on this Underwood and 
you're ready for the typing thrill of 
your life. 

You'll quickly see how little effort it 
takes to write every letter better... to 
give your boss the best-typed letters he 
has ever signed. 

You'll soon understand why Under 
wood is known as the “typewriter leader 
of the world.”’ Always leading in basic 
features that encourage speed, accuracy 
and ease of typing. And now leading 
with the most advanced electric type 
writer ever built! 

Let us give you and your employer a 
demonstration... 
work. He, too, will quickly see the many 


in your office, on your 


advantages and economies of having 
this new Underwood at your finger-tips 

Remember...don’t buy ANY type 
writer until you try the Underwood 
Electric. For a demonstration, call your 
local Underwoed Typewriter Represen- 
tative listed in the yellow pages of the 
phone directory. 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters Adding Machines Nee 
\Iachines ( 


biel € 


One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


irbon Paper Ribt 


ird equipment... Electronic Computers 


Underwood Limited Toronto 1, Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


Underwood Electric 


. made by the Typewriter Leader of the World 





